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Around Town. 


There has been a good deal of hifalutin talk 
about the liberty of the subject, gag law, etc., 
in connection with the ill-considered move the 
council made towards prohibiting park preach- 
ing. One must admit that the council shows 
too great a willingness to legislate on questions 
they have scarcely considered, but the aldermen 
stampeded somewhat too precipitately when the 
newspapers began ‘to point out the impropriety 
of a by-law regulating when and where and 
how aman should talk. The scenes in the 
park during tne period when disputants are 
slang pelting one another are not edifying. 
What is said is seldom instructive and almcst 
invariably rank. It is claimed that souls have 
been saved by the park preachers. Possibly 
so. I could almost as readily imagine one 
being saved at a dog fight, but then queer con- 
ditions sometimes require strange medicines, 
and it is not the duty of the city government 
to prohib:t discussion in public places as long 
as the peace is not endangered. Those, how- 
ever, who have been so fiercely denouncing the 
threatened invasion of public rights must have 


done so iu many instances without examining 
the measure they so fiercely denounced. A | 


park is but little different from the street. It 
is the law that people shall not collect, shall 
not stand on street corners even in smgll 
knots. This is an infringement of the right of 
the citizen to stand where he blamed pleases, 
yet it is absolutely necessary in order to pre- 


vent crowds interfering with traffic, the peace 


and convenience of pedestrians and the safety 


of property. 
public places to the parks and to prevent loud- 


mouthed and leather-lunged disputants from | 
making the day hideous is not a very great | 
Ido not imagine the public would lose | 
anything in nine hundred and ninety-nine | 


step. 


cases out of a thousand ‘by such a measure. 
It is in order to protect the just cause and in 


the thousandth instance to provide an oppor- | 
tunity and to make possible an audience for a | 


man witha genuine grievance, with a proper 
impulse of patriotism or religion or morality, 


which through poverty or prejudice he may | 
not be able to obtain elsewhere, that the police | 
One | 
might argue that men havea right to fight in | 
the park if they have a private but exceedingly | 


should be restrained from irterference. 


bitter difference of opinion which they desire 
to settle by blows. It is possible to stretch the 
argument of public liberty to the point of de- 
fending such muscular exhibitions, but every- 
one knows that a fight of that sort is brutal, 
demoralizing, worse still, contagious. Where 
two people begin to fight they find partisans and 
in ten minutes a whole crowd will fall to blows. 
Much of the argument in the park is as brutal 
and demoralizing as fisticuffs, and is quite as 
liable to embroil those who listen, but there is 
a difference, and it is simply that narrow line 
which separates liberty from license, and free 
speech has become so thoroughly appreciated 
that it would not only be wrong, but exceed- 
ingly dangerous, to appear to interfere with it. 


7 
* *« 


It is to be hoped, however, that the alder- | 


men having been frightened away from their 
improper proposal will not be afraid to pro- 


hibit the braying of brass bands and those dis- | 


cordant ear-bursting sounds which make Sur- 
day unendurable in the park. There is 
principle of publicsprivilege or private liberty 
involved in this. 
the infinite or groping blindly for the truth 
may make it impcssible for him to be silent. 
Then let him shout orsing or preach. There 
is no necessity that his breath should escape 


from him through a trombone or a bass horn, | 


or that his muscles should harden themselves 
by beating a bigdrum. An interference with 
free speech and the suppression of itinerant 
and irresponsible bands going about the streets 
frightening horses, playing party tunes, enrag- 
ing opponents and inflaming sectarian animosi- 
ties, are two entirely different things. Some of 
the newspapers which have been championing 
free speech are also tempted to pursue the 
advantage they have gained by resisting a by- 
law for the regulation of band plaving in the 
public streets. They seem to imagine that 
everyone has a right to walk in the middle of 
the road and bang a drum, and scream, and 


hoot, and gather up an army of stone-throwing | 


hoodlums, What good is there in it? What 


harm witt be done if a band cannot parade | 


without obtaining a permit from the mayor or 


lice magistrate, or ci slerk, o 1yon2 else | 
oli gistrat ity clerk, or anyone else 


appointed for the purpose. A by-law cannot 
officer in charge sees fit. 
we desire? It is urged that 
Army will be interfered with. 


the 


good, 
other bands will have to, or be refused them if 
the sense of the city is opposed to such parades, 
No abuse should be continued because a relig 


ious body sometimes utilises it for what they | 


esteem a properend. It is absurd to say that 
innocent should not be made to suffer for the 
guilty. It is a privilege which is too fre- 
quently abused. If hospitals, orphan asylums, 
public halls are to be besieged by armies of 
hoodlums gathered up by a partisan band, it 
is an evil so great that it must be suppressed. 
It is to be hoped the aldermen will have cour- 
age enough to stick to their colors in this 
matter, 


* 
a . 


I do not like the idea of a fence being put 
around the Horticultural Gardens. Because 
a few paths have been worn across the grass 


and bulbs injured and the temper of the gar- | 


dener excited, it does not follow that a fence 
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should be built, A better and less expensive 
remedy would be found, if where the paths 
have been worn across the square, regular 
walks were put down of asphalt or concrete 
following the trend of what has proven to be 
the necessities of the case. These walks 
would not mar the appearance of the grounds, 
they would be more pleasant to the feet of 


and flowers, if they cannot be protected in the 
out lying sections of the gardens Jet them be 
removed. What is wanted is a green, not a 
flower garden. By no means disfigure the 


aldermanic mind by re-erecting a fence. The 
privilege may have been abused, but after a 
little time the people will begin to be 
careful as they find they are injuring the 
grass plot on which their children or little 
friends delight to play. We have had all 
our public squares walled about so long 
that it requires some little time for the 
people to get used to the delightful sensation 





To extend this supervision of | 


| 
| 
| 


no | 


A man’s soul yearning after | 


because the privilege is so seldom abused, the | agrees with 


pedestrians than the grass, and as for the bulbs | 


grounds and put on record the littleness of the | 
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welcome of all 


to consider 


then he becomes the most 
those who meet together 


whose hands the ballot is safest. The great 
trouble is that the ordinary parson insists on 
wearing his clerical coat, neck cloth, and pulpit 
airs wherever he is. 
is a rather superior being, to pose as a political 
model for other people and to persist in ram- 
ming down the throats of those about hima lot 
of things they are not prepared to swallow. If 
a lawyer were to stand upin a public meeting 
and say that because he is a lawyer he knows a 


zreat deal more about politics than anybody | 
else, he would be sat upon promptly and crush- | 


ingly. If a doctor were to proclaim that his 


knowledge of physic pre-eminently qualifies him | 


to tell everybody else how they should vote, he 
would be hooted out of the hall, and when a 
parson gets up and lays down the law concern- 
ing the tariff, prohibition, education, toleration 
and every other ‘“‘ashun” as if he and the 
brethren of his cloth are the only men entitled 


PAYING TOLL. 


of not being fenced out of their own property. | to speak and that all the rest of us are a lot 


At one time there was a general fear that the 


prevent a military band from parading as the | ordinary citizen would abuse the newly-gotten 


What other bands do | 
Salvation | 
lf the aldermen | 
see fit to make an exception of them, well and | 


If not, let them get their permits, as | 
| wants to, 


privilege of the ballot, and he did abuse it fora 
time, to a certain extent he does yet, but it is 
only by giving him oppertunities of choor- 
ing that he learns to make a choice, and if for 
a little while he is let run across the grass if he 
he will soon learn to take as good 
care of it as if it were his own lawn. 


* 
-* 


A reverend friend of mine took the pains to 
come in and tell me that while he generally 
what I to say in these 
columns, he objected to my remarks of last 
He saw 


have 


week concerning preachers in politics. 
no reason why the occupant of a pulpit should 
lose his citizenship and his right to speak his 
mind either publicly or privately on the political 
hour, I hope I was not 
It goes without 


questions of the 
generally so misunderstood, 
saying that a preacher if he pays his taxes 
| should have all the privileges enjoyed by any 
other citizen. What I objected to was the 
entrance into politics of preachers as preachers, 
The moment a clergyman takes his stand 
with other citizens, drops the tone which 
suggests that he is in politics not as 
| ordinary citizen but as a spiritual adviser, 


an 


' and 


of dizzy sinners, I feel like entering my protest, 
and it was this protest and pothing more that 
I was endeavoring to place on fyle last Saturday. 
Previously I have stated and I repeat it, that 
the last people in the world 
to trusted with absolute power.  Indi- 
vidually they are generally self-sacrificing, 
often broad-minded and frequently pious, but 
collectively when they convene themselves as a 
mutual admiration society and begin to pass 
resolutions and arraign the laws of the muni- 
cipality, province or country, they are as short 
minded and tyrannical as a 


preachers are 
be 


sighted, narrow 
parcel of old maids would be in arranging the 
laws which should govern breach of promise 
nights, The clergy 
that they are men, 


and staying out late o’ 
somehow seem to forget 
and the rest of us are not worse than men and 


{that the human family is essentially human 


Detroit 
and 


of 
vote 


liable to err. Bishop Foley 

when he remarked that he had a 
proposed to use it was thoroughly sensible and 
a better thing was never put on record than his 
remark, ** When I vote it is not Bishop 
Foley but as John Foley, an American citizen.” 


as 


If our parsons, Protestant and Catholic, w ould | 


be kind enough to come off their high horse 


the } 


welfare of the country and is admired as one in | 
done. 


He is apt to feel that he | 


| occasion 
Globe's peenliar policy which evidently gave | 





Wibanaeryars#" 


zens they would be an acquisition to every 
political meeting and a safeguard against 
many low and injudicious things which are 
As gentlemen acting as 
Ministerial Associations, etc., are not always 
right, they should remember that the ballot box 
and not Ministerial Association the 
court of final resort in this country. 


- 
* * 


these same 


the is 


The malign influence of the Globe's smile has 
long been noted. When the Glawbe favors a 
candidate for office that candidate is sure to be 
defeated ; if it advocates a measure it is lost: 
if it loves a man he is thereafter looked upon 
with suspicion. A couple of weeks ago I had 
to make some remarks about the 


offence, as in its following issue it contained 
the editorial paragraph quoted below : 

Life 
its superiority over all competitors in the same field. It 
contains bright and fully illustrated sketches of the Ameri- 


this week is remarkably good, easily maintaining 


can Boodlers in Canada, of the Ladies of President Harri 


son's Cab net, of Wiscons'n Dens, etc., etc., together with 


man) snaart columns of local interest, etc 

week afterwards L:fe was cold and 
clammy in death. ‘The old dame took the child 
on her knee and one week afterwards the little 
I would not go so far as to say 


One 


thing petered. 
that the Globe's smile killed it, but what must 
one think of the honesty or good sense dis- 
played by the editor of a paper who in order 
toget aslap at SarurnDAY Nicut, proceeds to 
puff an obviously dying concern suppused to 
have been its rival! 
* at 

I have always admired the Rev. D. J, Mac 
donnell, even though I have been led to believe 
that in certain phases of the moon his spine 
lacks the rigidity which it ordinarily possesses. 
At the afternoon session of Toronto Presbytery, 
on Tuesday, he introduced an overture propos- 
ing a revision of the Confession of Faith, Fol- 
lowing is his overture, and I sincerely con 
gratulate him on the courage he displayed : 

“* Whereas the Church of Christ should be careful not to 


| exclude from the ministry any man whom the Lord of the 


Caurch would receive 

* And whereas the desired union of tte several branches 
of the Church would necessarily involve the adoption of a 
common standard for admission to the ministry. 

‘And whereas the present terms of subscription in the 
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| Dr. 


politically and talk and vote as Canadian citi- | presbyterian Church in Canada, have the effect of exclud- | passage : 


} Whole No. 71 


| ing from its ministry men who are acknowledged to be 


ministers of the Gospel in other branches of the Church 

“‘And whereas the Westminster Confession errs both by 
excess and by defect, unduly emphasising some aspe ts 
of truth, while it does not give their due places to others 
which are equally important. 

“It is humbly overtured to the venerable the General 
Assembly to take such action as it may deem best in the 
premises, in the way of either altering the terms of sub- 
scription or substituting for said Confession some briefer 
statement of the truths which are considered vital.” 

His speech urging its adoption was one in 
which all liberal Christians could heartily con- 
cur, He was anxious that the Anglican, 
Methodist and Presbyterian bodies should be 
able to unite and in order to bring this about 
the Confession of Faith would need moditica- 
tion. He read the first sentence: ‘‘ Whereas the 
Church of Christ should be careful not to 
exclude from the ministry any man whom the 
Lord would receive into the ministry,” and 


| thought it hardly necessary to dwell upon this 


point as they were all agreed, he believed, 
in regard to it, that none should be ex- 
cluded whom the Lord would receive. In 
order to make certain of this he asked 
the Presbytery the question, “Is there 
any dispute about it, any conceivable 
doubt?” Two or three voices at once replied 
“Yes,” and at this point the listener must at 
once have felt himself struck cold. If the 
Presbyterian Church 1s careful to exclude from 
the ministry those whom the Lord would re- 
ceive it follows that it must be easier to get 
into heaven than it is into the Presbyterian 
Church, that the requirements for being one of 
Christ’s apostles were less rigorous than those 
required for theological students who are anxi- 
ous to preach Presbyterianism. Can we won- 
der at the increase of infidelity when a parcel of 
Presbyterians sit in judgment on the Lord’s 


| standard tor the ministry. 
. 


* s 
The Rev. Mr. Macdonnell, if I read aright 
the report of his speech, stated “that by com- 
mon consent among ministers the assent which 


is given to the Confession is not with regard to 


it in its entirety but simply to its general prin- 
ciples.” That is to say, when Presbyterian 
clergymen swallow the dose they hold their 
nose and make a mental reservation that that 
which they don’t smell they don’t take. Of 
course, everyone knows that no one accepts 
the Westminster Confession literally, holus 
bolus, and the Rev. Mr. Macdonnell is right 
when he says: “Itis unwise to have a docu- 
ment handed down from one generation to an- 
other which does not represent the living faith of 
the church.” He was surprised to hear that the 
Confession of Faith was not taught at Knox or 
Queen’s Colleges. I am not. If they poured 
this dose of theological verbosity into each 
student he would have to either look silly and 
hold his mouth open or be wise and get out 
and no one knows this better than the as- 
sembled clergymen who criticised Rev, Mr. 
Macdonnell's overture. 
os 

Rev. William Meikle wanted a declaratory 
statement of some sort that would bring out 
the mind of the church on vital doctrines. 
Prof. Gregg objected to the overture, because 
of the *“‘etfect”’ it would have on the ** Presby- 
terian” Church. He would be sorry ‘“‘to admit 
Jesuits into his church.” When did Prof. 
Gregg startachurch? The great trouble with 
the gentlemen of the Presbytery is that they 
confound their chureh with Christ’s church, 
If Prof. Gregg would always talk of Christ’s 
and never of “this” church, his 
would begin to understand the 
scope of the gospel. ‘He felt that 
the overture before the Court asked Presby 
terians to surrender everything Presbyterian 
and to submit to the doctrines of the Baptists 
as to prelacy, Certainly. If Brother 
Gregg has tosurrender everything Presbyterian 
in order to become Christian let him surrender. 
Perhaps there for in 
Presbyterianism than there is in Christianity, 


church, 
hearers 


ete.” 


is more money him 


but there is not so much good for the world 


Prof. McLaren felt the same as Dr. Gregg 
did. ‘‘Mr. Moody,” said he, 
member of the Church of Christ and his labors 
had been marked with great resul s for good, 
but it did not follow that Presbyterians should 
admit him into full membership. No doubt 
but that the Lord blessed the preaching of the 


‘““was a useful 


Baptists, Congregationalists and Episcopalians 
but that is no reason why those holding a dif 
ferent doctrine should admitted into the 
Presbyterian Church.” Possibly not. Bro. 
McLaren knows so much more about it than 
the Lord that he the 
where the Lord is anxious no lines should 
Whenever a man talks this way argv 
ment Dr. McLaren that if Mr. 
Macdonnell’s views should prevail the Confes- 


be 


does must draw lines 


be 


drawn, 
ceases. feels 
sion that would suit them would be reduced to 
something and in the end 
>? ~Possibly it would 
that Christ 
God,” the 
Christ 
church, 


infinitesimal 
would it 
contain this ‘I 
is the of 
infinitesimal 


an 


what contain 


believe Jesus 


living This is 


Son the 


something upon which 


build 
for 


declared he would his 


Perhaps it isn’t enough Presbyterians 
but it was enough for Christ (Matt. xvi, 16 18). 
Dr. McLaren also made the pertinent inquiry : 
“What right the Asseibly to 
make a Confession of Faith to suit 


Will the learned gentlemen 


has General 


the whole 
united body?” 
permit me to inquire what right the General 
or any united 
of Faith 


any assembly, 
make a 


made 


Assembly, or 
has to 
Christ 


Confession 
all the Confession 
necessary, and when Dr. Me- 
else, tries to improve on 
of it. I invite 
the following 
shall add unto 


Sedy, 
at all. 
that 
Laren, or anybody 
it he is apt to make a mess 
McLaren’s attention to 
“And if any man 


was 









hoe 


— 


~ ee se 





ee nee 
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seneomwemiet 
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these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues which are written in this book. And 
if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part out of the Book of Life, and from out 
of the holy city, and from the things which are 
written in this book.” (Rev. xxii., 18, 19.) 


OT 
* * 


Rev. G. M. Milligan felt himself called upon 
to ‘‘repudiate” the overture. ‘‘There was 
no one suffering from exclusion.” No? Of 
course G. M. Milligan knows everybody who 
has been excluded by a cast-iron Confession of 
Faith. He probably knows what became of 
them, and how they felt and all about it, 
and then again he probably knows as little 
about it as anybody else. ‘‘ Ministers of 
ocher denominations would be admitted into 
the Presbyterian Church provided they sub- 
scribed to the standards as he did.”’ Prob- 
ably those who were confronted by the Con- 
fession and those things which are admitted 
by the Presbytery to be impossibilities were not 
led to the acceptance of them by a large salary 
and a pastorate on the corner of two fashion- 
able streets. Little things sometimes make 
men 
and a handsome 
gulp of water 
very bitter pill! admitted 
self that asked to 
subscribe to every particle of the Confession of 
Faith. 
(does he mean tu intimate that it 


stipend will often act asthe 

which washes down a 
‘*He 
nobody now-adays was 
Common sense reigns in the Church 
does not reign 
us that what 
system of doctrine 
Verily, Bro. 
thou 
rything 


in the Confession?) and teaches 
we do subscribe to is the 
Word of God.” 
mouth art 


taught in the 
Milligan, out of thine own 
convicted, You subscribed to eve 
because it was necessary in order to draw the 
that nobody con- 
scientiously subscribes to every particle of the 
Confession. Therefore you subscribed tothings 
against which Your conscience rebelled. Why 
did you do it? At so much per annum, 
you either had to take all 
What benefit is it to 
men are made hypocrites 
what they don’t under- 
declare their 
percentage of 


salary, and ye° you state 


or because 
or nothing? 

Christianity that 
by subscribing to 
stand or believe, in 
belief in a certain remaining 
truth? What you say about subscribing to the 
system of doctiine taught in the Word of God 


order to 


shows that in your mind the creed and the 
gospel have become confused. You say “‘ What 
we do subscribe to is the system of doctrine 
taught in the Word of God.” This is untrue, 
or else your argument amounts to nothing, 
for you state that nobscdy is asked 
now-a-days to subscribe to par- 
ticle” of the Confession of Faith, yet 
they must nominally subscribe to all of 
it; consequently they things 
which are not in the Word of God though they 
may do it with a mental reservation. Why 
not let them subscribe to the Word of God 
itself and interpret it to please themselves? 
If they are granted the privilege of discrimi- 
nating how much of your they shall 
accept why not grant them the privilege of 
interpreting the Word of God for themselves? 
The trouble is that Bro. Milligan is anxious to 
do the interpreting for people who are probably 
as spiritually-minded as he is. 


* 
oe 


D-. Kellogg viewed Mr. Macdonnell’s overture 
in the same light as a proposal to doaway with 
examinations for teachers in order to put 
teachers and scholars on an equality. This is 
the climax of clerical gall. Dr. Kellogg would 
have us believe t'iat he and his confreres are 
the teachers, that the multitude are the 
The extraordinary transposition is 


“every 


subscribe to 


creed 


scholars. 


that he places himself and his colleagues where | 


Christ and his aposties are ordinarily supposed 
to stand. Christ was the teacher; not Dr. 
Kellogg. He taught plainly; the unlettered 
fishermen of Galilee could understand him. 
Are the frequenters of St James’ Square 
Presbyterian Church less able to understand 
what Christ means in His Word than were the 
unlettered followers of Christ himself? Does 
it need the interposition of a pope or priest 
to say what shall be considered vital and what 
shali be considered immaterial? Have we 
come to this pass in Protestantism that we 


must be informed how much of the Bible we are | 


to believe, and how much we may disbelieve, 
after we have been informed that the Word is 
‘sufficient for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
and for instruction in righteous 
an age of mysticism, when 


rection, 
ness?” Is this 
the hooded priest must come out and explain 
how we must approach the inner sanct- 
uary of truth? The Rev. Leo XIII. Kellogg 
feels that ‘“‘it would be dangerous for the 
Presbyterian Church to receive all ministers 
whom the Lord would receive, because there 
comes the difliculty in deciding whom the Lord 
would receive.” Will the reverend gentleman 
please pause and inquire who hath made him 
judge of whom the Lord would receive or why 
he should waste his time sitting in judgment 
when God proposes to exercise that function 
himself? He asks, ** Would the Church be pre. 
pared to eliminate from the Confession of Iaith 
the doctrine that children should be admitted 
into the Church, at the behest of a man hold 
ing such views and unwilling to unite until 
were excluded from the church? It 
‘*He who believeth and is 


children 
has been said that 
baptized shall be saved,” and the authority for 
this statement is several degrees superior to 
Dr. Kellogg, it 
gible, and if children can believe and be 
tized they are certainly 
bership. It would not be difficult to make the 
Confession of Faith harmonious with the scrip 

tures in this matter, and the reverend gentle 

men would be freed from any anxiety of mind 

with regard to it. Towards the conclusion of 
his speech Dr. Kellogg let the cat out of the | 
bag, if one may be pardoned such an unscrip- 

tural allusion, when he stated ‘“‘that he would | 
be favorable to changing’ the 
put to ministers at ordination so as to convey | 
the meaning that the Confession of Faith con 
tains the system set forth in the Holy Serip- 
tures.’ He gave instances to show that “the | 
question as it now stands creates scruples in | 
the minds of elders and ministers, many of 

whom believe that they are asked to subscribe | 
to everything taught in the Westminster stan 

dard, which is not the case.” Dr. Kellogg knows 

as well as I do that they have to subscribe | 
to everything there is in the Confessior, | 


seems to me quite intelli 
bap- 


fit subjects for mem 


question 


willing to accept very large statements, | 


him- | 


| netic. I dv not 


| the animal is 


though it may be done with a mental reserva- 
tion. Like the little boy when he is asked, 
‘*Did you steal the apples?” and answers, ‘‘ No, 
sir, I did not steal the apples (mental reserva 
tion: that is, I did not steal all the apples.’) 
Why should the elders be made nominally to 
subscribe to those things which they don't be 
lieve? If they are to have mental reservafions 
why can they not subscribe to the Confession 
without believing any of it? If certain por- 
tions of it are to be held in abeyance, who is to 
examine and determine as to which portions ? 


+ 
+ 


Rev. Mr. Macdonnell is rep!ying was forci- 
ble and eloquent. Amongst other things he 
said, ‘‘ When I was a student at Edinburgh my 
soul was tortured by a formula put to me by 
the Church of Scotland. I tell you, brethren, 
we could not have such a formula in the Pres- | 
byterian Church of Canada to-day or we would | 
have no Church. I regret to see that members | 
of this Court make the Confession of Faith an | 
idol, but I tell you the day is not far distant | 
when the substance of my overiure wiil be 
adopted by the Church, and, please God, I hope 
| to live long enough to see it.” 


7 
* 


Those who read may learn, 
will also have the privilege of comparing these 
expressions of opinion with the Word of God. 
When we recollect that it has been demon 
strated by a vote of the Toronto Presbytery 
that it was easier to be an apostle than it is to 
be a Presbyterian preacher, and tha* it is more 
difticult to get into the Presbyterian Church | 
than it is into heaven we may coneinde that it 


Those who read | 


is less desirable to get into the Presbyterian | 
Church than it is to get into heaven, 


- 
*-* 


To Mr. Macdonnell: Your soul was tortured 
by a formula; such a formula keeps churches 
apart—if there are churches, though I know of 
but one, viz., Christ’s church. You accepted 
the formula. How much of your manhood did 
you sacrifice in doing it? Your soul was tor- 
tured; how many other souls do you think 
have been tortured? You accepted an objec- 
tionable formula; how many strong, manly | 

| souls do you think refused? What do you 

| think became of those souls?) How much less 
noble they than yours? And if the} 
formula had been that which was an- 
swered by the eunuch in the simple words 
‘*]T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of the 
living God” (Acts viii., 37), do you not imagine 
that many would have accepted it and been 
saved who rejected a formula such as tortured 
your soul and have been driven out into the 

| darkness and lost, 


were 


* 


The newspapers are giving credence to the 
rumor that D'Alton McCarthy is not entirely 
satisfied with his treatment in the Dominion 
Parliament, and is likely to resign his seat. 

| D’Alton McCarthy is one of the cleverest men | 
in the Dominion, and many of his friends hope 
he will resign with the intention of staying 
“resigned” as far as Dominion politics 
|}are concerned. He is not beloved by 
the herd of truculent politiciams who swarm in 
the Parliament at Ottawa, but in Ontario poli- 
tics he would be a power. If the rumor is 
true that Mr. Meredith is likely to go on the 
| Supreme Court bench, Mr. McCarthy is the 
best man to succeed him. The fact that he is 
not altogether in harmony with Sir John, and 
the truth that he is too straightforward to be 
the hired man of the Dominion Premier, would | 
| greatly assist him in a _ provincial cam- 
paign. This province is ripe for a Con.- | 
servative revolt against a too-close alliance 
of vur provincial politics with those of the | 
Dominion. D'Alton McCarthy would be fol- 
lowed with enthusiasm by the Conservatéve 
party and a large section of the Liberals, With 
bim at the helm new lines would be formed, 
| new ailiances made, new issues created. I have 
heard it said that he is too much like Edward 
| Blake to make a successful leader. Of one 
| thing Iam sure, he is not like Edward Blake 
| insomuch as he is one of the best judges 
| of men in the Dominion. He surrounds him. 
self by able lieutenants, he has courage enough 
to seize upon a point and tenacity enough to 
| stick toit. If his attractiveness is only to the 
few, those few are not like those who sur- 
rounded Edward Blake, cold, egotistical and 
eager, aggressive, and mag- 
speak thus in _ praise 
of D’Alton McCarthy in order to disparage 
Mr. W. R. Meredith, for in all Canada there is 
not a more loveable man, nor one for whom I 
have a greater personal affection. If I am not 
as hopeful of him as leader of the Conservative 
it is because he 
is too opponents, too 
apt to be with a_ recognition 
of some of his principles, too tolerant of abuses 
which he fears to correct lest greater ones come 
upon us. In fact he is not fierce enough a 
However, should he remain the leader 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| repellant, but 


Opposition as I once was, 
considerate of his 


satisfied 





fighter. 
of the Opposition he will be loved as long as 


he lives and followed affectionately and faith- | 
fully by those who have the good cr bad for- 


tune to sit onthe same side of the House with 


him. 


A certain section of the aldermanic politic 
ians take a pride in resisting Jarvis’ claim for 


the payment of $10,000 for the Glen road 


bridge. He built it, never got paid for it: it 1s | 
of use to the city, a daily convenience to those 
in Rosedale, an absolute necessity to the traffic 
in that district. Why should he, a poor man, | 
place Toronto under such obligation to him? 
Certainly he should be paid for it. Those who 
resist to me anxious for the | 
little glorification which can be had in jumping 
on a man who is down, 


- 
* « 


It will be noticed with pleasure that William 
Hohenzollern and Mr. Bismarck have retired | 
from their noisy contempt for Great Britain 
and are now suing fora British alliance. The 
lion’s paw has been felt. Because there is no 
roaring heard the world need not imagine that 
dead or sleeping. No better | 
evidence is needed than the sudden retirement | 
of Mr, Hohenzollern from his very “ snifty” 
position. All at once he is again beginning to 
recognize his Ma, 


his claim seem 


| 
* 
* « 


The organization of a Canadian National 
Association is more promising every day, and 
it has been decided to postpone the primary | 
meeting until Thursday or Friday of next 
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week, when those who have sent in their 
names will be notifed. The large number that 
have taken an interest in this matter I am sure 
will feel delighted and encouraged when we 
get together. 


* 
* 


* 

The death of Hon. J. H. Pope removes an 
exceedingly shrewd man from Sir John’s Gov- 
ernment. Auiready the race for his place grows 
exciting. It is more than possible that at least 
a dozen votes against disallowance were in- 
fluenced by the hope of succession, Don. 


--—--— -—e ~-—_—_— 


Society. 





Last Saturday Mrs. T. Alison held a very 
enjoyable At Home at her residence, College 
avenue, Following is a list of the invitations, 
which were largely responded to, though there 
was a scarcity of gentlemen: Rev. Dr, and 
Mrs. Maclaren, Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Brush, Dr. 
and Mrs, A. Smith, Mrs. Gould, Miss Hobson 
of Guelph, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Hall, Mr. and 
Parish, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Kent, Mr. and Mrs. H. Walker, 
Mrs. Morse, Mr. and the Misses Scott, Mr. and 


| Mrs. McCracken, Miss McCracken, Rev. A. and 


Mrs. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. I*. Score, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Ivey, Mr. and Mrs. J. Akers, Mr. 


| and Mrs. Sheppard, Miss Dunn, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Spence, Mr. and Mrs. S. Caldecott, Professor | 
Loudon, Mr. and Mrs, hy, Mr. | 


and Mrs. J. 
and Mrs. A. Jeffery, Mr. and Mrs, R. Rooney, 


Mrs. Lynn, Mr. and Mrs. Jacobi, Miss Jacobi, 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Maclean, Mr. and Mrs, F. J. 
Pearson, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Hannah, Mr. and 
Mrs, Baillie, Mr. and Miss Arnott, Mr. and 
B. and Mrs. Brimer, Mr. 
and Mrs, Creelman, Mr. and Mrs, W. Goulding, 


Mr.and Mrs. Kk. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Miils, | 


Dr. and Mrs. 8. G. Thompson, Mr. ard Mrs. Me- 
Henry, Mr. and Mrs, I. Hobson, the Misses M. 
and Ir. Ruthven, Mr.and Mrs. M. Langmuir, Mr. 


| and Mrs. A. MeInvtosh, Mr. and Mrs, G. H. Wil- 


liams, Mr. and Mrs. S. Wilson, Miss G. Arnott, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Oliphant, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
B. Smith, Miss Smith, Mr. ana Mrs, C. Snel- 
grove, Miss Dack, Mr. and Mrs, A. E. Mason, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Alison, the Misses Alison, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Walker, Miss Walker, the 
Misses*Kerr, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Gregg, Mr. and Mrs, Cornell, Dr. and 


| Mrs. P. H. Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Miss 


Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. W. Blackley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilkie, Mr. and Miss Bolte, Mrs. R. 
Walsh, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Cotton, Mr. and 
Townsend, Mr. W. Gregg, Miss 


Mrs. J. E. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Miller, 
Miss Miller, Mr. and Mrs. W. Campbell, Mrs. 
E. F. McQueston, Mr. and Mrs. J. Rannie, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Harvie, Miss L. Harvie, Mr. and 
the Misses McKay, Mr. and Mrs. E. Lake, Rev. 
and Mrs. Paterson, Mr. Conning, Mr. and 
Miss Finch, Mr, and Mrs. Beemer, Miss Beemer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Christie, Miss E. Christie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Shields, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hannah, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Donald, Miss Donald, Mr. and 
Miss Jennings, Mr. and Mrs. R. Dack, Mr. and 


Mrs, Larkin, Mr. and Mrs. A. Byson, Mr. 
Samuels, The music was by the Italian or- 
chestra. 


* 

The dances for the Kermiss, to be held in the 
Easter week, are progressing most favorably 
under the direction of Professor Davis, who is 
spending much time and trouble in perfecting 


| the many difficult steps of the different figures, 


In the Hungarian, about the most difficult of 


| the dances, comes the step called the greeting, 


and many of those who at the first rehearsal 
watched the professor in despair and admira- 
tion as he performed this unusual movement, 
are bravely overcoming their fear and conquer- 
ing the difficulty? 


The Gipsy, which has lately undergone the 
change of a fresh set of performers, is a charm- 
ing dance, the steps are very intricate and 
graceful and the whole is one perpetual motion. 
The other dances are the Swedish, Spanish and 
Lawn Tennis, and all those taking part are 
striving hard to arrive at perfection. 


A charming representation of Cinderella's 
ball is to be performed by some eighty children 
directed and assisted by Professor Davis. Of 
the Britannia grand spectacular represeptation 
and march we must defer a description for a 


future number. 
* 


Programmes have entirely gone out of fashion 
at allthe smart dancesin England. The dances 
are announced as they occur and that is enough. 
By these means the bad manners are obviated 
of the men who, after a second introduction to 
a lady, insist upon putting down their name for 
several dances, when the ladies are probably 
anxious to reserve those dances for friends who 
are late. Nothing but the dewx temps watz is 


| danced by the Marlborough House set and the 


while 
terrible 


thereof, and the 
regarded as the 


hangers on reverse 


most 


commit. 
o 


Mr. J. Harbet of Huron street left on Tues- 
day for a tive months’ tour of Europe. He will 


| visit the Paris Exposition as well as friends in 
| England and Scotland. 


* 

Mr. B, LB. Osler and family left for Europe on 
Wednesday evening, March 27, and expect to 
be absent three months. They were accom 
panied as far as New York by Miss Alice 
Meredith of Rosedale, who goes on a visit to 


Mrs. Brydges in New Jersey. 


Mrs. Harry Symons of Howard street gave a 
progressive euchre party last evening which 


| was a pleasant affair, the booby prize falling to 
| one who has had simiiar trophies, 
7 


Miss Addie Sewell of Church street enter- 


tained a few of her friends last Tuesday evening | 


Miss 
present staying 


in honor of her friend, 
Eleanor Skynner, who is at 
with her. 
* 

Miss Gertrude Jones of Beverley street left 
this week on a visit to New York and will, no, 
doubt, be missed very much by her 
friends, 
+ 


Our Ottawa correspondent says: 


parture Sof Mr. Edmond Cowen for Toronte, 


| where it is his intention to undergo a course otf 
|; medical treatment in connection with a disease 
of the eye from which he is suffering.” 


o 


institution in Ottawa is 
Bv some these 


The latest social 


many | 


“Ottawa | 
| society suffered an undeniable loss in the de 





teas are regarded as being quite wltra vires— 
this constant discussion of the Jesuit question 
has filled my brain with legal phraseology !—of 
a society whose powers do not extend to Sab- 
bath desecration ; but those who hold these 
views are decidedly in the minority. The argu- 
nient in favor of these teas is that as Sunday 
suppers are decidedly unobjectionable, why 
should an informal tea in the afternoon be any 
the less so, neither the hours of divine service 
nor of Sunday schools being interfered with? 
'On Sunday afternoon last two or three teas 
| were given on Sandy Hill. 


- 





Capt. and Mrs. Bagot have left Canada, but 
willreturn next winter. Mrs, Bagot was the 
cleverest violiniste in Ottawa and took a lead- 
ing part in an amateur orchestra, 

7 

Ottawa, it is claimed, has never before been 

so dull during Lent. 





Personal. 

Mr. J. F. Murray of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce left on the City of Chester for a visit 
to England. 

Miss L. Sanders of Port Hope, who has been 
spending the winter with Mr. and Mrs, 
Meyerfey, returned home last Saturday. 

Mr. Winnett of the Queen's and Queen's 
Royal accompanied by Mrs, and Miss Winnett, 
has sailed for tiermuda to spend a month at 
the seaside before the opening of the season at 
Niagara. 

The sad news came last week of the death of 
Colonel Streatfeild, father of the Honorable 
Mrs. Colville, wife of the Military Secretary ; 
|} and also father of Capt. Streatfeild, our late 
| Governor-General's very popular Secretary. 

Mr. A. F. Webster, agent 
Line booked the following Torontonians to 
sail to-day (Saturday) from New York by the 
Ss. Aurania: Capt. Srrong, Mr S. M. Kennedy, 
Mr. H_ P. Harrison, Mr. A, Crawford, Mr. B. B. 
Cronyn, Mr. H. Thorne, Mrs. Thorne, Miss 
Wilcocks, Mrs. Hodgins, Miss Hodgins, Mr. R. 
Kk. Burgess, Mrs. Burgess, Mr. H. Yelland, Mr. 
| G. H. Teasdale and Mrs, Teasdale. 

On Wednesday evening, at the residence of 
Mr. John Shields on College avenue, Mr. 


| of the Mail, was married to Miss Mary Ewart 
| Shields, daughter of the late Mr. Jas. Shields 
and cousin of Mr. John Shields. The Rev. J. P. 
Lewis. rector of Grace Church, performed the 
ceremony. The bride and bridegroom were 
unattended and the guests were limited toa 
few personal friends. The bride wore a beauti- 
ful gown of white merveilleux satin with pearl 
trimmings, After the wedding dinner Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregg left on the 11.45 train for Detroit 
and other western cities, 





The week has been a dull one with nothing 
to enliven it musically but a couple of lectures 
under the auspices of the College of Music and 
the Conservatory of Music respectively. The 
first of them was by Mr. Clarence Lucas on 
Beethoven on Thursday evening of last week, 
avery able discourse with instrumental selec- 
tions from Beethoven by the lecturer, Mme. 
Clara Asher-Lucas, Mr. H. M. Field and Mr. 
A. S. Vogt. The other was by Mr. J. W. F. 
Harrison on the Evolution of Instrumental 
Music, also a very thoughtful and interesting 
essay. Which was also il.ustrated by music 
played by the lecturer, Mrs. J. W. F. Harrison, 
Mr, J. D. A. Tripp and Miss Ethelird Thomas, 

* 


The lull has, however, been broken by the 
concert of the Choral Society, which took place 
on Thursday evening, too late for notice in this 
issue, and which will be followed by the 
Henschel vocal recital on Monday evening, at 
which Mr. and Mes. Henschel! will give their 
incomparable entertainment, for su it has been 
pronounced by both professionals and public. 
On Tuesday evening the Juch-Perotti concert 
will take place. Welhave heard and admired 
Juch and Aus der Ohe, and Perotti is said to be 
unrivalled as a lyric tenor, so.that with the 
assistance of Victor Herbert, Mme. Herbert 
Focrster, Miss Von Doenhoff and Sig. Bologna 
this cannot fail to be a great treat. On Thurs- 
day eveving, Mr. Torrington’s orchestra gives 
its concert, for which a tine programme of 
orchestral music has been prepared, interspersed 
with a brass quartette, solos by Master Georgie 
Fox. Mrs. Agnes Thomson, Mr. Corell, Mr. 
Clarke and Mr, Schuch. 

7 

This, with a quarterly concert by the Con- 
servatory on the Saturday, rounds off a busy 
week. Speaking of 1 e Conservatory, I have 
a letter from Mr. Robsts in which he tells me 
that that school has made arrangements to 
place in As3ociation [1 . a large, three- manual 
pipe organ for thets>: ts pupils for practice 
and lessons, when: t: hall is not otherwise 
engaged. Naturally;.1i » rgan will be available 
for concerts, etc., and will thus be a great 
addition to the resources of the hall. 

METRONOME. 








Sergeants’ Mess, Q.O.R. 


Thursday night of last week was a “field” 
night at the mess rooms of the Sergeants of 
the Queen’s Own. The occasion was the anni- 
versary of the regiment's call to active service 
in the North-West four years ago. Many had 
been invited and every one invited appeared 
on the scene to second the efforts of the com- 
mittee, Which had prepared a fine programme 
of amusement, 

At 8:30 Stat Sergeant Harp, the good-looking 
and eflicient chairman of the evening, called 
the large gathering to order, and ina few well 
chosen sentences put the meeting on good 
terms with themselves and all around. But 
Majer Delamere surpassed the chairman in 
simple eloquence, in fact his was the speech of 
the evening. He said: ‘* Boys! I’m glad to be 
here,” and ‘* Boys, let’s smile before entering 
upon theregular part of the programme.” Every 
one made for the buffet, and for five minutes 
the air was redolent with calls for John Collins, 
Eye Openers, Corpse Revivers, Tanglefoot, and 
other miscellaneous cries well-known to those 
who have been “called to the bar.” And then 
when every moustache had been carefully 
wiped, and every individual hair tenderly con- 
sigued cto the position assigned to it by the 
articles of war, the concert was auspiciously 
opened with a song by Lieut. H. F. Wyatt. 
Then the immortal address of Serjeant 
Buzfuz in the memorable trial of Bardell 
ve, Pickwick, was admirably rendered in 
character by Mr. W. J. Nelson, who received 
a well-merited burst ot applause at the 
close of his address. Mr. Somerville’s 
songs added not a little to the amusement of 
the evening. as did the renderings of the 
Hatton quartette whose members were encored 
in each number. Mr. Walter Stewart was 
there, and the same gentleman caught on with 
the crowd from the start. I suppose that 
Anglo-lrishman would be singing his national 
songs in the mess rooms of the Queen’s Own at 
this moment if the crowd last Thursday night 
| could have had its own way. But thechairman 
felt called upon to give Stewart Dickey and his 
banjo a chance, and refuse any further encores, 
Mr. Dickey’s song, There’s Something Wrong 
with the Works, however, restored every one 
| to good humor and paved the way for a rattling 
| good song by Sergeant Dent, and after 
a well perfo.med jig by Walter Stewart, and 
the duett with Stewart Dickey, this pleasant 





for the Cunard 


Maxwell R. Gregg of the business department | 


which everything was carried out. Amongst 
those present were Major Delamere, Captains 
Brock and McGee, Messrs. Phillips Stewart, 
Albert Denison, Archie Mackenzie, John Sar.- 
son, Robert Sanson, George Lewis Pringle, 
Color Sergeants World, McKee, Cooper and 
Donnelly, Sergeant Owen, Lieutenants Small, 
Caldwell, Vickers and Lawson, Mr. Eddis, Mr. 
J. F. Wolke, Master James Lewis and many 
others whose names I canaot recall. 








SIX O'CLOCK IN THE BAY 


New Sea Song by the Composer of ‘‘ The Little Hero, 
‘The Midshipmite,” and ‘‘ Nancy Lee.” 


SIX O'CLOCK IN THE BAY 


Sung by Mr Maybrick with tumultuous success. 
by WEaTHERLY. 

“ Baritones were sighing for another ‘Nancy Lee,’ and 
here is a ditty that cannot fail to remind them of their old 
favorite.”—Sunday Times. 

“Of the new songs Steruey ApAms’ ‘Six o’Clock in the 
Bay,’ a bright nautical aitty of the ‘Nancy Lee’ type, will 
be most popular.” — Referee. 


Anglo-Canadian Music Publishers’ Association 


13 Richmond Street West, Toronto 
Catalogues free on application 
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HIGH GRADE WATCHES 


NO INFERIOR 

Every watch 

examined and rated by me 
personally. 


E. BEETON 


High Grade Watch Specialist 


OPP. POST OFFICE. 


nported watches. 








OUR SHIRT DEPARTMENT 


WELCH, MARGETSONS & CO'S 
WHITE SHIRTS 


2 . 
We can recommend them, as they fit well and are made 
of good heavy Linens and Cottons. 





| Faney and Plain Sitk Shirtings Just Received 








Regatta and Ceylon Flannel Shirt- 
ings in Stock 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


——— 


TALORS AND GENT’S FURNISHERS 
69 King Street West 


M ISS M. MORRISON 
MILLINERY, MANTLES, DRESSMAKING 


Feathers and Flowers, Fancy Goods 


1 





No. 41 KING STREET WEST 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Our Spring Opening 
TUESDAY, APRIL 0 


And folowing day- when we shall be glad 
to see our friends. Th» di-~p ay of Dry Goods 
and Millinery will be more attractive and 
in eresting than ever bafore, wnich you are 
respectfully invited to inspect. 


Misses E.&H. Johnston 


112 KING ST. WEST 


(OPP. ROSSIN HOUSE) 


WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING ST. WEST 


NEW GOODS 


Five cases of the latest Scarfs, 











Collars, Cuffs, &c., just put into 
stock. 

Everyone who sees them say they 
are the finest lot we have ever shown. 








concert was brought toa close with God Save 
the Queen. Great praise is due to Sergeant 
John Sanson and the members of the commit- 
tee for the admirable aud courteous manner in 








WHEATON & CO. 


17 King St. West, cor. Jordan 


SPRING 1889 
French Millinery Emporium, 63 King St. West. 
(Opp. Mail Uttice, first floor) 

We will be prepared on and after the 13th inst. to show 
our spring importations in trimmed and untrimmed mil- 
linery, flowers, feathers and novelties. 

Mer. 


Mrs. A. BLACK, 


(Formerly cf No. 1 Rossin House Block.) 





W. F. ROSS & OO. 
ROOM 1, 


STREET EAST, 
TORONTO. 
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Non-Magnetic 
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How Women Walk. 


“‘She’s a very pretty girl, but what an awful 
walk she has! ” is a remark which is often 
heard, andthe truth 
of it may be exem- 
plified any fine day 
upon the avenues 
where women pro- 
menade, Although 
walkingis doubtless 
the most difficult of 
all movements to 
perform gracefully, 
it is nevertheless 
strange that in this 
city, so famed at 
home and abroad 
for the beauty and 
grace of its women, 
so few of them can 
boast of a graceful 
cariiage. 

It is now the fad 
for girls to be 
healthy and vigor- 
ous, to step out 
like men, to carry 
the head high, to wear thick-soled boots, mannish 
ulsters and gaiters, and to carry slender 
umbrellas as their brothers do their canes, For 
this reason the girl with the mincing step is 
not met at every corner as she was a few years 
ago. She virtually disappeared with the high- 
heeled French shoes she suffered in; and a 
very good thing, too, if women would not go 
to the other equally ungraceful extreme, and 
waddle, shuffle, stride, rock, strut, and prance 
as they do now. 

During a walk on Broadway the other daya 
reporter noticed that very few women gave 
their feet the necessary backward spring for 
carrying the body lightly and evenly forward. 
Nearly all walked on their heels and in a 
deliberate manner, as 
if they knew it, and 
were glad of it. 
Others strode on flat- 
footed and heavy, 
with noses in the air 
and hands clinched as 
if they meant busi- 
ness, or stepped un- 
evenly as if avoiding 
imaginary obstacles, 
or carried their heads 
craned forward, their 
step loose and shuffl- 
ing, and not a few had 
that walk peculiar to 
affected women of 
taking a step and 
turning the head one 
way, another step and 
turning the head an- 
other way. But per- 
haps the most. un- 
graceful walker is the woman who turns her 
toes in and lets her feet fall with a slouchy, 
flip-flap motion. Unless the foot is really 
deformed. this horrible habit can be controlled 
by walking slowly and with care. 

Woman’s disposition has been judged by her 
palm, face, dress, voice, &c., and why not by 
her walk? What is more characteristic? As 
this idea occurred to the reporter a woman 
passed with a peculiar pigeon-like strut. Her 
head was inclined very much in advance of her 
feet. while her body was twisted petulantly 
from one side to the other, the head always 
turned the reverse way, as if disclaiming all 

acquaintance with the rest of the person. 

Shortly after this a pretty girl crossed Union 

. Square. Her 
walk, though 
not correct as 
the refine- 
mentsof move- 
ments are un- 
derstood, was 





TAILOR-MADE WALK. 





THE PIGEON STRUT. 


afterthe “ pig: 
eon strut.” She 
was not more 
than sixteen 
or seventeen, 
and held her 
head up ina 
saucy nonchal, 
ant manner- 
while she step 
ped lightly and 
rapidly along, 
giving a short 
spasmodic 
spring to the 

SWEET SIXTEEN. foot in the 
backward movement. She was a _ school- 
girl, and this afternoon’s walk was probably 
the dearest recreation of her life. She bought 
bonbons at Huyler’s, a bunch of violets outside 
of Lord & Taylor’s, and stopped to gaze with 
eager eyes for fully ten minutes at the photo- 
graphs of celebrities in Ritzmann’s window, 
eating her bonbons the while. 

Among various groups of hurrying shop-girls 
were some who carried themselves with dig- 
nity and ease, though walking fast: but, as a 
rule, they surrendered grace to speed, and got 
over the ground on 
their heels, the 
Shoulders strained 
forward in the effort 
to walk against 
time. For this rea- 
son most of them 
swung their arms, 
or, when they car- 
ried muffs, swung 
their elbows, This 
movement, though 
ungainly, is a help 
when walking fast 
as it propels the 
body forward, 
With women devo- 
tees the fashion of 
Walking is much 
the same. Watch- 
ing a long line of 
them filing into a 
fashionable church, 
the reporter noticed 
a self-consciousness 
of doing right in 
their general bearing. 








GOING TO CHURCH, 
They wore a calm, 


refreshing |} 


| 30, Pitt; 


| Studio southwest corner 


| the best dressed men of the land and his repu- 








£ORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


Sunday-morning expression, in sympathy 
with the subdued, sometimes measured 
steps, with the Prayer book or Bible primly 
carried, the head held in and eyes sometimes 
lowered as if in meditation on the vanities of 
the world. 

**' You can always tell a real swell girl by her 
walk,” remarked an observant lady the other 
day; ‘‘she goes along so swimmingly and yet 
doesn’t seem conscious of it. She is so light 
and yet so firm, and there is so much elasticity 
in her step.” 

It is easy to tell the girl who has just re- 
turned from abroad, even if she says nothing 
at all about ‘‘Paree.” One of them was met 





on Broadway. Her skirt was quite short to 
display a pair of wonderful Louis XV. heels, 
long gloves from the Bon Marche were 
wrinkled on her wrists, she held an umbrella 
with airy grace, and her two little feet, with 
no more spring to them than if they were made 
of wood, peeped in and out as she walked. It 
was hard to retain that indifferent expression 
and make one believe those darling shoes 
were not pinching her frightfully.—New York 
World. 





A Literary Curiosity. 


In the following little poem each line is a 
quotation from some one of the standard 
authors of England and America. The num- 
ber of each line refers to the author below. 


1. Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 
2. Life’s a short summer—man a flower— 
3. By turns we catch the vital breath, and die ; 
4. The cradle and the tomb, alas! so ‘nigh, 
5. To be is better far than not to be, 
6. Though all men’s lives may seem a tragedy 
7. But light cares speak when mighty grlete & are dumb; 
8. The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
9. Your fate is but the common fate of ail ; 
10. Unmingled joys here no man can befall, 
11. Nature to each allots its proper sphere ; 
12. Fortune makes folly its peculiar care. 
13. Custom does not often reason overrule, 
14. And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
15, Live wel! ; how long cr short, permit to Heaven ; 
16. They who forgive most shall be mest forgiven. 
17. Soar not too high te fall, but s oc p to rise, 
18. We masters grow of that which we depise. 
19 Oh, then, renounce that impious se)f-esteem | 
20. Ric ‘hes have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 
21. Think not ambition wis+ because ’tis brave ; 
22. Toe paths of glory lead but to the grave, 

23. Whatis ambition? ’Tis a glorious cheat— 

24. Only destructi»n to the brove and great. 

25. What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 

26 The way of biiss lies not on beds of down. 

27. How long we live nut years but actions tell— 

28. That man lives twice hat lives the firs* hfe well. 

29. Make then, while yet ye may, your God your frien4, 

30, Whom Cir st'ans wo-ship, yet not comprehend. 

31. The trust that’s given guard, and to ) ourself be just, 

32. For live we how we can, yet die we must. 

1, Young; 2, Dr. John+ron; 3, Pope; 4, Prior; | 
5, Sewell; 6, Spenser; 7, Daniel; 8, Sir Walter 
Scott ; 9, Longfellow; 10, Southwell; 11, Con- 
greve; 12, Churchill; 13, Rochester; i4, Arm- 
strong; 15, Milton; 16, Bailey ; 17, Massinger ; 
18, Cowley ; 19, Beattie; 20, Cowper; 21, Sir 
Walter Davenant; 22, Gray; 23, Willis; 24, 
Addison; 25, Dryden; 26, Francis Charles; 
27, Watkins; 28, Herrick ; 29, William Mason ; 
31, Dana; 32, Shakes; eare. 








How to Obtain Sunbeams. 


Every one should have them. Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam Photographs $1 per dozez. | 
onge and Adelaide 


streets. | 
- oo - 


Every day demonstrates the great popularity 
of Thomas’ English Chop House and Ladies’ | 
Cafe. Under tke management of Keachie & 
Co. it has becowe the high class supper room 
for theater parties, and by far the most popular 
dining-room for ladies. Indeed it is the only 
restaurant noticeably patronized by the fair sex. 

ee oe 


Possessed of an intuitive knowledge and 
extreme good taste in regard to gentlemen's 
wearing apparel, Mr. Henry A. ‘Taylor has | 
drawn about his establishment thousands of 


tation has become national. A large number 
of the bankers, politicians, professional men, 
manufacturers and merchants, not only of To- 
ronto, but all parts of the Dominion, depend | 
almost entirely upon the judgment and taste | 
of this artist in this special department of | 
trade for the clothes they wear. One of the 
best dressed men in our city once remarked, 
**This man Taylor is a most remarkable per- 
son. Itis a fact, in building garments he can 
make a short man look taller, a tall man 
shorter, a thin man thicker. and a thick man 
thinner. You may not believe this, but it is 
true. Taylor’ 8 clothes are always faultless as 
to style and fit, and a man who wears a Taylor | 
suit always feels well dressed.” Mr. Taylor is 
aided by the fact that he always carries an end- 
less variety of cloths of every description and 
design, his knowledge does not come from 
books alone, although he is a close reader. He 
gets his ideas ina large measure from observa- 
tion. Each year he visits the principal cities in 
the United States where he observes the | 
clothes worn by the best dressed men of the 
nation and foreign countries as well. ‘These 
ideas he formulates to the advantage of his 
own trade as occasion requires. Mr. Taylor 
possesses a rare combination of artistic skill 
and ingenuity in building a garment and his 
clothes are the perfection of style, ease, grace 
and comfort. He invites his friends and the 
public generally to give him a call this season, 
when he insures entire satisfaction. Remem- 
ber the West End Tailor, 119, King street west, 
Toronto. 





HE BEST PLACE IN | THE : CITY Is 
CUNNINGHAM’S JEWELRY STORE 
For Manufacturing New Designs in 
Jewelry, Diamonds and Watches 
TT Yonge St., 2 Moors North of King 





AND COCA WINK 


FOR MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION 


Has all the well-known properties 
f of Beef, Iron and Wine, with the stimu- 
lating effects of Coca. It increases the 
vigor of the intellect, nerves and mus- 
cles; sustains strength in the absence of 
roduces healthy sleep, and is not 
Sieeell te any evil effects. Unequalled 
in cases of sudden exhaustion. 
AbuLt Dosx.—One tablespoonful between i 
\\ meals, or when fatigued or exhausted. 


BINGHAM'S PHARMACY 
100 Yonok St., ToRoNTOo. 






















For Sale by ali Leading Druggist. 
BARRETT & CO. 


Real Estate and Commercial Exchange | 


} and 60c., 


YELEPHONE 897 





18 Yonge St. Areade Toronto, Ont. 


Inman Twin § ‘orew Steamships 


CITY OF NEW YORK........ .6 days 12 hours 
CITY OF PARIS.......... ...-+e0e0050.21 knots per hour 


These magnificent ships, the finest on the North 
Atlantic, are now running 
Inspection of plans and ac ‘ommodation solilited. 


BARLOW CUMBERLAND 


72 Yonge Street, Toronto 


North German Lloyd 


ONLY BI-WEEKLY LINE 
Palatial express steamships from New York 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. EVERY SATURDAY 
THE SHORT|LONDON, 4,) > GY 
ROUTE to} panes (430 ROPE 
OEL...cHS & CO., General Agents, New York. 

BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent, 72 Yonge St., Toronto 


Specially Fine Teas 


We want to draw the attention of connoisseurs to our 
present stock of Teas. We know whereof we speak when 
we say that to-day we are offering some of the finest lines | 
in Teas that have ever been shown in this c ty. We make 
Teas (yes, and coffees, too) a special study. We have the 
very best pos-ible facilities for testing all our Teas before 
purchasing, and we make blending our special study. 


Fine English Breakfast Congos, Fine Oolongs, 
Fine Pecos, Sifted Young Hysons, Choice Gun- 
powders, Assams and Tingling Pecos. 


SHAVER 


THE DIRECT IMPORTER 


Telephone 1850. 244 Yonge and 2 Louisa Sts. 
FRENCH CLEANING 


Evening Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Kid Gloves, Kid Boots, 
Slippers, &c., beaut:fu illy cleaned at the only strictly first- 
class house in the city. 


STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE 


103 King Street West 
_Goods sent for and delivered. Telephone 1258. 














LUXUBIANT aa OF HAIR 


Are seen on the heads of all who 
use Dr. Dorenwend's 


2 Great German Hair Magic | 


The equal cf this great prepara- | 
; tion is yet to be found. It is an | 
infailing Restorer for Gray Hair. 
t stops aid prevents all Falling 
Out of the Hair. It Removes all 
Dandruff and keeps the scalp 
clein. On Bald Heads (if there 
Mare but the faintest traces of | 
f roots) the ‘‘ Magic” will produce | 

= : M2 a fine growth. Will you try it? | 
or will you let your hair yo, and become permanently old? 
What do you say? All druggists everywhere have it for 
sale. Ask forit. Do not let the druggist tell you he has 
“something just a good.” 








See that each bottle bears seal 





and signature. | 


A. DORENWEND, Sole Manufacturer, Paris Hair | 
Works, 103 and 105 Yonge St.. Toronto, Can. 





SPRING FASHIONS 


OF 


Pompadour Frontpieces and Bangs 
Of the Latest Styles a 
Shapes. 

Waves. 
shade. 


{ 
} 


Wigs in every 
assort- 


Hair | 


Great 
ment of long 
Switches. 
Ladies’ Hair-dressing. 
Bangs. 
Latest Styles. Singeing 
partment. 
ed upon 
residence, 
appointment tobe made. 


ARMANU'S HAIR STORE 


107 Yonge St, 107 
Building, Toronto 


at their own 
Special ap- 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 





We beg to announce to our many friends that our 
spring stock of 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Clothes 


| is now complete, and having been personally selected 
by our Mr. Stovel while in EUROPE wil be found in | 


every way of a superior character. 


STOVEL& CO. 


TAILORS 


73 King Street West, Toronto, and 23 Conduit 
__— CSS eet, London, | Eng. esl 





JOHN FLETCHER | 


IRON AND STEEL WORK 





Roors, GIRDERS, BEAMS, 
STAIRS, COLUMNS 
AND ALL KINDS OF IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 
| Office: 530 Yonge Street, Toronto | 


A SPLENDID CHANCE 





WE WILL GIVE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
‘*SATURDAY NIGHT” 


WORLD TYPEWRITER 


cash with order. The price of the Typewriter 


advertisement of this 


For #10, 
alone is 10, See 
another column 


‘JOHN McINTOSH 


AND DEALER IN 


machine in 





IMPORTER OF 


‘CHOICE TEAS and COFFEES | 


281 Yonge Street 


The cheapest and strongest Teas in use are Assom Teas, 
These so called Indian Teas, sold by other dealers for 30c. 


and 35c., may be had from us for 2 


TRY A Se. SAMPLE 


Very fine Assoms 35c. and 40c. Strong, pungent Him- 
alayan Teas, direct importation frem © alcutta, 50c., 55c. 
with which we give checks for presents 
See our fine assortments. 


Cash discount of 10 per cent, to bayers 5 Ib, lots 


JOHN MCINTOSH 
281 Yonge Street 


and Shampconing De- | 
Ladies wait- | 
| 


CORSET; 


This is the most i aiaituii tiie and 
comfortable corset in the market. 


Cutting in the | 


Few Doors South of ¥, MLC, A. 
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| The very 





Dress Fabrics, 
Gloves, Dress and Mantle Trimmings, Ornaments, 
ings, Curtains Furniture Coverings and Upholstery Goods of every 


description. Only first-class goods, and at popular prices at 


17,19, 21, 


Revue de la Mode, L’ Art de la Mode, 


‘Stylish Tailor-made 


| Mantle Cloths, 


Laces, 


22 ROT $ ONT PIE TR 


Are now showing in every department a magnificent stock of Spring 
Novelties, specially in High Class Silks, French Dress Goods, Washing 
Embroideries, 


Parasols, Hosiery, Underwear, 


Table Linens, Sheet- 


W.A. MURRAY & CO’S 


23, 25 and 27 KING STREET EAST, and 12 COLBORNE STREET, TORONTO 














PALACE 


Stock Large and 
Particularly 


Choice 





FURNITURE 
WAREROOM 


gt and Quaint Chairs 


YATISI 








Scle Manufacturers for the Dominion 





Delineator, Young Ladies’ Journal, Le 
Bon Ton, Metropolitan, A&c., Ac. 


March Numbers 


F. W. NYE & CO. 


| THE ROSSIN HOUSE NEWS DEPOT 


King st. West. Toronto 


Sait 


137 


WHO 


oY 1 
J.«J. LUGSDIN 





THE LEADING 


‘Hatters and Furriers: 


10l YONGE ois TORONTO. 


/H.S.MORISON &CO. 





Odd 


Music Cabinets, &c. 








ere pee | 


season 


ART TAILORS 
1202 WEST KING ST. 


OPPOSITE ROSSIN HOUSE ENTRANCE, 





Perfect Workmanship and Correct Style 
of Dress for Gentlemen’s Wear at Reasonable 
Prices, Personal attention g.ven to all patrons 
7 our Mr. Charles M. 7 





SEE ALEXANDER’ S 


NEW HATS 


The Finest Goods 


THE 


MOST ARTISTIC SHAPES 


Ever Shown in Toronto 


and prices 25 per cent. 


less than 


Qualities unsurpassed, 
down town houses. 





|The West End Hatter 
QUEEN ST. and DENISON AVE. 


ail 


_ ALEXANDER 





218 Yonge Street, cor. Albert 


The Noted Mantle and Dress Hou:e 


Are showing one of the choicest selections of 


‘Parisian Border and Combination Dresses 


Ever imported into the Dominion. 


French Camel's Hair Cloths 


n Tea Greens, Resada Greens, 


Crushed Strawberry, &c. 


Che correct thing for tailor-made 


street costumes. 


Henrietta Cloths 


In 40 of the new leading and scarce shades. 


Fine French Printed Cashmeres and Delaines 


latest materials for Tea Gowns, 


all with Braids, 
to match. 


Trimmings, Galoons and Buttons 


MANTLES 


Short 


Street Jackets, Ulsters, 


Dolmans, Wraps. 


Mantle Ornaments, &c., &c. 


The above are all new and the very latest European 
and American styles. 


DRESS AND MANTLE MAKING 


Our specialty. 


Every garment guaranteed perfect in draping, 


fit and finish, 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, PARASOLS 


hs 


AN ENDLESS VARIETY—ALL 


THIS SEASON 8 IMPORTATIONS, 


as AEA ONEREIE, 
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‘THE DAY WILL COME” 


BY M E. 


Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘* Vixen,” 


BRADDON, 
“ Like and Unlike,” ‘‘The Fatal Three, ete. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
* For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 
And therefore are they formed as marble will; 
The weak oppress’d, the impression of strange kinds 
Is form’d in them by force, by fraud, or skill; 
Then cail them not the authors of their will.” 
Inclination would have taken Theodore Dal- 
brook to Dorsetshire before the Christmas holi- 
days gave him an excuse for going home; but 
he wrestled with thac haunting desire to revisit 


the Priory, and to be again f+te-a-tete with his | 


cousin in the dimly-lighted room where she 
had talked to him of her own sorrows and of 
his ambitions. The memory of that last even- 
ing was the most vivid element in his life. It 
stood out like a spot of light against the dull 


rey of monotonous dys, and the burden of | 
& But he had told her that 


ry-as-dust reading. 
he should not see her until Christmas time, and 


he was not weak enough to indulge that insane | 


longing for the society of a woman whose heart 
was in the grave of her husband. 


November and the greater part of December | 


stretched before him, like a long dark road 
which had to be trodden somehow before he 
came to the inn at which there would be light 
and comfort, cheerful voices and friendly greet 
ings. He set his face resolutely towards that 


dark prospect, and tramped along, doing the | 
work he had to do, living the life of a hermit in | 


those chambers in Ferret court, which had 
already taken the stamp of his own charaeter, 
and looked as if he had lived in them for years. 

He had no need to sit alone at night with his 
books and his lamp, for there were plenty of 
houses in which he would have been welcome. 
His name was a passport in legal circles. Old 
friends of James Dalbrook’s were ready to wel- 
come his kinsman to their tables, eager to be of 
service to him. He had his college friends too 
in the great city, and need not have gone com 
panionless. But he was not in the mood for 
society of any kind, old or young, except the 
society of Blackstone, Coke and Justinian, and 
divers other sages who out of the dim past shed 
their light upon the legal wilderness of the 

resent. Hesat by his fire and read law, and 
faia down his book only to smoke his meditative 
pipe and indulge in foolish waking dreams 
about that grave old house in Dorsetshire and 
the young widow who lived there. 

He had followed two of those three children 
of the old squire, two out of the three faces in 


the picture in the hall at Cheriton, to the end | 


of their story. No man could discover 
pos‘script to that story, which in each case was 
closed by a grave. 

There remained only one last unfinished 
record, the history of the runaway wife, the 
end whereof was opento doubt. That unlucky 
lady’s fate had been accepted upon hearsay. It 
had been said that she had died at Boulogne, 
within a year or so after the Vicar met her 
there. 

Upon his return from Jersey Theodore had 
written to his father’s oldest and most experi- 
enced clerk, begging him to hunt up the evi- 
dence of Mrs. Darcy's death, so tar as it was 


obtainable at Cheriron or in the neighborhood. | 


The clerk replied as follows, after an interval 
of ten days: 

* DEAR SIR, 
as you wished, with 


I have been twice to Cheriton, 
respect to the report of 


Mrs. Darey’s death, some fifteen years ago, and | 


saw the doctor, Mr. Dolby, and Gaster, at the 
general shop, who, as you are no doubt aware, 
is a gentleman who busies himself a good deal 


about other people's affairs, and sets himself | 


up for being an authority upon most things. 

“Mr. Doiby I found very vague in his ideas, 
He remembered the late vicar telling him about 
having met Mrs, Darcy in the market place at 
Boulogne, and being shocked at the change in 
her. Hetold Mr. Dolby that he did not think 
she was long for this world; but it was some 
time after when Dolby heard someone—he could 
not remember who it was—assert that Mrs. 
Darcy was dead. 

“Gaster had much more to say upon the sub 
ject. He pretends to be interested in all re- 
miniscences of the Strangways, and boasts of 
having served Cheriton House for fifty-tive 
years. He remembers Evelyn Strangway when 
she was a little girl, handsoue and 
spirited. He remembered the report of 


high 
her 


death at Boulogne getting about the village, | 


and he remembered mentioning the fact to 
Lord Cheriton at the time. There was an 
election going on just then, and his Lordship 
had looked in to consult him, Joseph Gaster, 
about certain business details; and his Lord- 
ship seemed shocked to hear of the poor lady's 
death. ‘I suppose that is the end of the family, 
my Lord?’ Gaster said, and his Lordship 
replied, ‘Yes, that is the end of the Strang 
ways.” 

“Gaster believes that he must have read of 
the death in the newspapers; perhaps copied 
from the 7imes, into a local paper; at any rate 
the fact had implanted itself in his mind, and 
it had never occurred to him to doubt it. 

“fT asked him if he knew what had become of 
the ladys husband, but here his mind is a 
blank. He had heard that the man was a 
scamp, and that was all he knew about him. 

“Since making these inquiries I have spent 
a long evening at the Literary Institute, 
where, as you know, ther? is a set of the 
Times, in volumes, extending overa period of 
forty years, taking the year in which Gaster 
thinks he heard of Mrs. Darcy's death, as the 
middle year out of three, but witbout result. 
It is of course unlikely that the death would be 
advertised if the poor lady died friendless and 
in poverty in a foreign town; but I thought it 
my duty to make this investigation. 

“ Awaiting your further commands, &c., &c.” 

There was nothing conclusive in this; and 
Theodore felt that the history of Mrs. Darcy's 
later years remained to be unravelled. It was 
not to be supposed that the runaway wife, 
who, if she were yet living must be an elderly 
woman, could have had act or part in the mur- 
der of Sir Godfrey Carmichael: but it was not 
the less a part of his task to trace her story to 
its final chapter. Then only could he convince 
Juanita of ihe wildness of that idea which con 
nected the catastrophe of the 29th of July with 
the exiled Strangways, When he could say to 
her, ‘‘ You see that long before that fatal night 
the Squire’s three children had vanished from 
this earth,” she would be constrained to confess 
that the solution of the mystery was not to be 
sought here. 

He went over to Boulogne, saw the English 
chaplain, and several of the hotel keepers, He 
explored the cemetery, and examined the record 
of the dead. He visited the police, and he 
made friends with the elderly editor of an old 
established newspaper; but from all his ques 
tioning of various people the result was blank. 
Nobody remembered a Mrs. Darcy, an English- 
woman of distinguished appearance but fallen 
fortunes, a woman long past youth and yet not 
eld. If she had lived for a time in Boulogne 
she had left no traces of her existeace which 
could be discovered ; if she had died and been 
buried there she had left no record among the 
graves. 

Boulogne could tell him nothing. He came 
pack to the great wilderness of London, the 
rallying point for all wanderers. It was there 
perhaps that the end of Evelyn Strangway was 
to be sought. 

He had, as it seemed to him, only one clue, 
the name of her governess. The governess was 
only seven or eight years older than the pupil, 
and she might have survived her pupil, and 
might have been in communication with her 
tillthe end. Jasper Crane had told him that 
there was a strong attachment between Sarah 
Newton and the wayward girl she taught. 

To hunt for a governess among the thousands 
of portionless gentlewomen who try to live by 





1 
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any | 


| bedroom 


| and he went blithely to order the dog caft 


teaching might seem moré hopeless than the 
| proverbial search for the lost needle, but Theo- 
dore did not despair. If Miss Newron had re- 
mained a spinster and had continued to exer- 
| cise her vocation as a teacher she might be 
; traced through one of those agencies which 
| transact business between governess and 
| employer; but, on the other hand, if, as was 
| more likely, she had long ago abandoned the 
profession of teacher and had made some 
obscure marriage, she would have sunk into 
| the vast ocean of middle-class life, in whose 
| depths it would be almost impossible to dis- 
| cover her, The first thing to be done was to 
| mak+ a visitation of the agencies, and this task 
| Theo lore began two days after his return from 
Boulogne 


voting a certain.portion of his days to his 
cousin’s interests, but in no wise neglecting 
the work he had to de for his own advance- 
ment. 


men who had inade reading law an excuse for 


; an idle and desultory life, and he was resolved | 


that his own course should be steady and per- 
sistent even to doggedness. 
that success at the Bar was nowadays almost 
| unattainable ; that the men of the day who had 
conquered fame and were making great for- 
tunes, Were in a manner miraculous men, and 
| that it was futile for any young man to hope to 
' follow in their steps. The road they had trod- 
; den was barred against the new comer. 
| Theodore listened to these pessimists, yet 
| was not discouraged. He had told himself 
| that he would emerge somehow from the ob 
scurity of a country solicitor’s practice, would 
bring himself in some wise nearer the social 


level of the woman he loved, so that if in the | 
days to come one gleam of hope should ever | 


shine upon that long hopeless love he might. be 
able to say to her, ‘*My place in life is the 
place your father held when he offered himself 
to your mother; my determination to conquer 
fortune is not less than his.” 


He seldom passed the dingy door of the 

ground-floor chambers—on which the several 
| names of three briefless ones were painted in 
| dirty letters that bad once been white—without 
| thinking of his fortunate kinsman, without 
| wondering what his life had been like in those 
| darksome rooms, and in what shape fortune 
| had tirst appeared to him. He had not married 
| until he was forty. Long and lonely years had 
gone before that golden sunimer-tide of his life, 
|; when a young and lovely woman had given 
| him happiness and fortune. How had he lived 
| in those lonely years? Tradition accused him 
| of miserly habits, of shabby raiment, of patient 
| grinding and scraping to accumulate wealth. 
| Theodore knew that if he had hoarded his 
| earnings it had been for a worthyend. Hehad 

set himseif to win a place among the lords of 
| the soil. The land he loved had been to him as 
| a mistress, and for that he had been content to 
| live poorly and spend bis nights in toil. 
|} such miserliness Theodore had nothing but 
admiration ; for he had seen how liberally the 
man who had scraped and hoarded was able to 
administer a large income—how generous as a 
} master, friend and patron the sometime miser 

had shown himself. 
He spent more than a week in visiting the 
| numerous agencies which are emploved by the 
great governess class, and the result of that 
painstaking exploration was not altogether 
barren. He succeeded in tinding an elderly 
| personage who was at the head of an 
| established agency, who kept her books with 

praiseworthy regularity, and who remembered 

Sarah Newton. She had no less than four Miss 

Newtons on her register at different times, but 

there was only one Sarah Newton among them, 

and for this lady she had obtained a situation 

in the Lake country so lately as July 20, 1873— 

that 

period of Theodore’s investigation. 

On that date Miss Newton had entered the 
| family of a clergyvman—the vicar of a small 
| parish between Ambleside and Bowness. She 

was living in that family four years afterwards, 

when Miss Palmer, the principal in the agency, 
| last heard of her. 

‘*And in all probability she is living there 
still,” said Miss Palmer. * At her time of life 
people are not fond of change. I remember her 
when she was a young woman, full of energy, 
| and very impatient of control. I used to see 
| her much oftener then. She seldom kept a 

situation over a twelvemonth,” 

“Except at Cheriton Chase. She was more 

than a vear in that situation, I think.” 

‘*‘Cheriton Chase! I don’t remember the 

name, someone else may have got her the situ- 

ation. How long ago was she there, do you 
suppose?” asked Miss Palmer, turning over 
one of her neat basil bound registers. 

‘* It was in the year "47 she left Cheriton.” 

“Ah, then, it was not us who got her the 

situation. My first entry about her is on the 

llth December, °48. 
of one guinea on that date. 


It is higher than 


that of inferior agencies; but we take real 
trouble for our clients, and we make it our | 


business to be safe upon the point of character. 
We are as careful about the families into 
which we send governesses as about the gov- 
ernesses we introduce into families.” 

The next day was Suaday, and Theodore em- 
ployed the day of rest in traveling py a slow 
train to Bovness, where he arrived at five 
o'clock in the evening, to find mountain and 
lake hidden in the densest grey, and an inn- 
keeper who seemed neither to desire nor 
deserve visitors. Happily the traveler was at 


| the age at which dinner is not a vital question, 


and he hardly knew the toughness of the steak 


| or the inferior quaiity of the codfish set before 


him in the desolate cotfee-room. He had a 
diamond Virgil in his pocket, and he sat by the 
tire reading the sixth book by the paraflin lamp 
till ten o'clock, and then went contentedly toa 
which suggested szhosts or at least 
nignotmare, 

No deadly visions troubled him, however, for 
the slow train had brought about a condition 
of abject weariness which resulted in dream- 

The sun shone into his bleak 
when he awoke next morning, 


less slumbers, 
bed chamber 


and the lake stretched beneath his windows, | 


shining, silvery, melting dimly into the grey of 
the opposite shore. The mountains were sulk 
ing still, and only showed their rugged crests 
above dark rolling clouds; but the scene was 
an improvement upon the stony vista and dis- 


tant glimpse of a murky Thames as seen from | 


Ferret court. 

His landlord greeted him in a more cheerful 
spirit upon Monday morning than he had 
ev need on Sunday evening when his after 
dinner lethargy was rudely disturbed 
guest whose business-like air and small Glad 


| stone bag did not promise much profit; a visitor 


who would want adinner off the joint, most 
likely, and a half-crown breakfast; a visitor 
whose libations would be limited to bitter beer 
and an occasional whisky and soda. Such a 


guest in a house that was beginning to hiber- 


nate was a burden rather than a boon. 

This morning, however, the landlord was re- 
conciled 
his wife 


little fish are sweet,” 
-his 
the season, 


that after all 


own cart and own man—ostler in 


| coachman or anything you please out of the | 
| season--to 


drive Mr. Dalbrook to Kettisford 
Vicarage, a nine mile journey. 

It was a pretty, old, out of-the-way nook 
half hidden in a cleft of the hills—at which 
Theodore wairived a few minutes after noon; a 
little old-fashioned world forgotten  vilage, | 
and a sprawling old grey stone house, covered 
with Virginia creeper, passion-flower, and the | 


PE Rta le oe 


He had methodized his life by this time, de- | 


He had known too many instances of | 


He had been told ; 


For | 


old- | 


is to say, about eleven years before the | 


She paia her entrance fee | 


| real, 


by a | 
| girls were all keenly 


to his solitary customer, having told | 


| Cheriton Chase 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


feathery leafage of the trump:t ash; a long 
low house with heavily thatched roof, project- 
ing over its upper casements ; a sleepy-looking 
old house in a still sleepier garden, so remote 
and so sheltered that winter had forgotten to 
come there; and the great yellow roses were 
still blooming on the wall, fattened by the 
misty atmosphere of the adjacent lake, glorified 
by the untainted air. November was half over, 
yet.here the only signs of autumn were the 
grey sky, and the crimson glow of the Virginia 
creeper. 

The Vicar of Kettisford was one of those 
privileged persons who cau speak with the'r 
enemies at the gate, assured of being backed 
up in their “p sech by a family contingent. The 


life, from the very threshold of the hall, where 
cricket-bats, a tricycle, a row of well-used 
tennis rackets, a stupendous array of hats, 
overcoats and comforters, testi ed to the 
quiverful so esteemed in the pu riarchal age. 
| <A conscientious performer was pounding at 
the Harmonious Blacksmith upon a wiry piano 
near at hand, having left the door wide open, 
with the indecent disregard of other people 
peculiar to juvenile performers upon all kinds 
| of instruments. From the other side of the 
| 


hall came the twanging of an equiully wiry 
gui'ar, upon which girlish fingers began, and 
| for ever re-commenced a Spanish melody, 
which the performer was striving to attain by 
that agonizing process known among young 
ladies as picking up an air. Mark, reader, 
what the learned and reverend Haweis bas to 
| sav upon this art of playing by ear! 

From a remoter room came young voices and 
; young laughter ; and amicst ail these sounds it 
' was hardly surprising that Mr. Dalbrook had to 





| ring three times, and to wait in front of the 


an elderly housemaid responded to his sum- 
mons and ushered him into the Vicar’s study, 


fit to receive a visitor. 

The vicar was reading a newspaper in front 
of a comfortadle tire. He was an elderly man, 
|} of genial and even jovial aspect, and he re- 
ceived Mr. Dalbrook’s apologetic accounts of 
himself and his business with perfect humor. 

“You want to see Miss Newton, my dear sir. 
| lam sorry to tell you she left us nearly two 
years ago—heartily sorry, for Sarah Newton is 
| a very wortby wowan, and a jewel of price in 
a motherless family like mine,” said the vicar. 
“IT regret that you should have come such a 
long way to find her when, had you written to 
me, I could have told you where to look for her 
in London.” 

* Yes, it was a mistake to come so far with- 
out making preliminary inquiries—-only, as she 
had not applied to her usual agent for a new 
| situation, I concluded that she was still under 
your roof.” 

** She has not gone into a new situation, Mr, 
Dalbrook. She was too much valued in this 
house to wish to change to another employ- 
|} ment, although she might have lived more 
luxuriously, and done less work elsewhere. 
She was a mother to my girls—ay, and to my 


only left us when she made up her mind to live 
an independent |-fe.” 

‘She has left off teaching, then, I conclude?” 

“Yes. She had a little bit of money left her 
by a bachelor uncle, safely invested in rail way 
stock, and yielding about two hundred a year, 
This, with her own savings, made her an in- 
| dependent woman, and she made up her mind 
to realize her own ideal of a useful life—an 
ideal which nad been developing in her mind 
for a good many years--a life which was to be 
serviceable to others, and yet pleasant to her- 
self” 

‘*“Do you mean that she joined some sister- 
hood ?” 

*“No, no, Mr. Dalbrook, Sarah Newton is 
much too fond of her own way, much too inde- 
| pendent and fiery a spirit, to place herself in a 
| position where other people would think for 
| her, and where she would be oblized to obey. 
She told me her plan of life very frankly. ‘I 





have about two hundred and sixty pounds a | 


| year, she said, ‘I can live comfortably upon 


| half that money, if I live after a plan of my | 
|} own, and I can do agreat deal of good with the | 


| other half if I do it in way. I am 
elderly and plain. If I were to live among-t 


| owu 
| small gentilit‘es I should be a nobody, and in 
| 


my 


| shall take a lodging in a poor neighborhood, 


| furnish my roous with the utmost comfort, | 


treat myself to a good piano, and collect my 
| little library book by book from the second- 
| hand book shops. 
in going quie'ly about among the poor women 
| of the district. I ought to know what girls are 
| after nearly forty years’ teaching and manag- 
| ing the species—and I shali spend half my in- 
| come in doing as much good to them as I can, 
in my own orthodox way.’ I knew the good 
that brave little soul had done in this parish, 
in her quiet, unpretentious fashion, and I felt 
no doubt she would carry out her plan.” 

** Have you seen her since she left you?” 

‘Yes, | went to see her last June when I had 
a fortnight’s holiday in London. I found her 
| in a shabby old house in Lambeth, not very 
far from St. Thomas’ Hospital; but dingy as 


apartments were the picture of comfort. I 
fouud her as happy asa bird. Her plan of life 
had answered her highest expectations. ‘My 
friends are legion,’ she said, ‘but I haven’t a 
single gentility among them.’ Sally is a des- 
| perate Radical, you must know?” 

| ‘* Will you give me her address, that I may 
write and ask permission to call upon her?” 

| ‘** Youshall have the address, but I dount if 
| she will feel disposed to receive you. She will 
count you among the gentilities.” 

‘*T must try my chance at any rate. I want 
her to give me some light upon the history of 
one of her earliest pupils. Did yon ever hear 
| her talk of Cheriton Chase and the Strangway 
| family?” 

** My dear sir, Ihave heard her talk of any 
number of places, and any number of people. 
| I used totell her she must be a female Meth- 
uselah to have passed through so many experi- 
| ences, She was very fond of telling stories of 
| the families in which she had lived, but though 
| I used to listen I remember very little about 
| them. My girls would remember better, I have 

nodoubt. They can give you chapter and verse, 
| I daresay ; so the best thing you can do is to 
eat your luncheon with us, and then you can 
ask them as many questions as you like.” 

Theodore accepted the offer with gratitude, 
and ten minutes afterwards followed the vicar 
into the dining-room, where three tall, good- 
looking girls and two straggling youths were 





boy dropped in after the rest were seated. The 
board was spread with a plenteous but homely 
A large dish of Irish stew smoked at one 
end of the table, and the remains of yesterday’s 
roast ribs of beef appeared at the other. 

The girls were eviden'ly accustomed to drop- 


pers in, and received Theodore with perfect | 
} equanimity. 


Alicia, the eldest, carved the beef with a 
commanding wrist, and the third daughter, 
Laura, administered to his appetite with 
pickled walnuts and mashed poratoes, The 
interested directly 


spoke of Miss Newton. ‘They pronouncec 


| a dear old thing, not a bit like a governess. 


‘** We all loved her,” said Alicia; ‘‘and we 
are not the easiest girls to get on with, I can 
assure you, We have had two poor things 
since Sally deserted us, and we have driven 
them both away. And now we are enjoying 
an interregnum, and we hope the dear father 
will make it a long one.” 

‘Did you ever hear your governess talk of 
the Strangways?” 

“What, Evelyn 
Chase? 
Laura. 
chestnuts, 


Strangway, of Cheriton 
‘*She had a good many prosy stories 
we used to call them-—-but the 
stories were the most chest- 
nutty. It was her first situation, and she was 
never tired of talking about it,” 

**Do you know if she kept up her acquaint 
ance with Miss Strangway in after life?’ 
Theodore. 


Vicarage had an air of overflowing with young | 


open hall door for at least ten minutes, before | 


the one room in the vicaraze which was ever | 


boys as well -while she was with us; and she | 


all probability I should be considered a bore. I | 


I shall spend half my days | 


the house looked outside, our good Sally's’ 


assembled, and where a fourth girl and another | 


he | 
her | 


I should think we did, indeed,’ cried | 


asked | 


TL 





‘about that. She knew som thing about the 
poor girl's later :ife—somethinz very bad, I 
think—for she would never tell us. She used 
to sigh and look very unhappy if the subject was 
touched upon ; and she used to warn us against 
runaway matches. As if any of us would be 
likely to run away from this dear old father!” 
protested Laura, leaning over the table to pat 
the vicar’s coat-sleeve. ‘‘ Why he would let us 
marry chimney-sweeps rather than see us un- 
happy.” 

There was a good deal more talk about Sarah 
Newton, her virtues and her little peculiarities, 
butenothing bearing upon Theodore’s business, 
so he only stayed till luncheon was tinished, and 
then wished the amiable vicar and his family a 
friendly good-bye, offering to be of use to them 
in London at any time they might want some 
small bu@iness transacted there, and begging 
the vicar to look him up at his chambers when 
he took his next holiday. 

‘**You may rely upon it I shall take you at 
your word,” said the parson cheerily. ‘* You've 
no idea what a gay old dog I am when I am in 
town—the theater every night, and a little bit 
of supper afterwards. I generaliy take one of 
my lads with me, though, to keep me out of 
mischief. Gooi-bye, and mind you don’t fall 
in love with Sally Newton. She’s old and ugly, 
but she is one of the most fascinating women I 
know.” : 

Theodore drove off in the dog-cart with all 
the vicarage family at the gate waving their 
hands to him, as if he had been an old friend, 
and with four vicarage dogs barking at him. 

He went back to London on that night,.and 
| wrote to Miss Newton, asking to call upon her 
upon a matter relating to one of her old pupils 
on the foitlowing day. He should take silence 
to mean consent, and would be with her at four 
in the afternoon, if he did not receive a tele- 
gram to forbid him. 

He worked ia his chambers ali the morning, 
| and at a little after three set out to walk to 
Lambeth. The address was 51 Wedgewood 
street, near the Limbeth road. It was not a 
long walk, and it was nor a pleasant one, for a 
seasonable fog was gathering when Theodore 
left the Temple, and it thickened as he crossed 
Westminster bridge, where the newly lighted 
lamps made patches of yellow light in the duil 
brown atmosphere. Under these conditions it 
took him some time to find Wedgewocd street, 
and that particular house which had the honor 
| of sheltering Sarah Newton. 


It was a very shabby old street. The shops 
| were of the meanest order, and the houses 
which were not shops looked as if they were 
mostly let off to the struggling class of lodgers ; 
| but it was a street that had evidently seen 
better days, for the houses were large and sub 
stantially built, and the doorways has once 
been handsome and architectural —- houses 
which had been the homes of prosperous citi 
zens whem Lambeth was out of town, and 
when the perfume of bean blossom and new- 
mown hay found its way into Wedgewood 
street. 


The ground floor of No. 51 was occupied by a 
| Sshoemaker- a shoemaker who had turred his 
parlor into a shop, who made to measure, but 
was not above executing repairs neatly. The 
front door being open, Theodore walked straizht 
upstairs to the first-floor landing, where there 
was a neat little Doulton-ware oil-lamp burning 
on a little Swiss bracket,.and where he saw 
Miss Newton's name painted in bold black 
letters upon a terra-cotta colored door. The 
| stairs were cleaner than they generally are in 
such a house, and the landing was spotless. 

He rang a bell, and the door was promptly 
opened by a lady whom he took to be Miss 
Newton. She was rather below middle height, 
strongly built, but of a neat, compact figure. 
She was decidedly plain, and her iron grey hair 
was coarse and wiry; but she had large bright 
eyes which beamed with good nature and 
| intelligence. Her black stuff gown and narrow 
| linen collar, the knot of scarlet ribbon at her 
| throat and the linen cuffs turned back over 
| perfectly fitting sleeves, were all the perfection 





| of neatness, and suited her as no other kind of 
dress would have done. The trim neat figure, 
the bright eyes, and the small white hands 
| made a favorable impression upon Theodore. 
in spite of the lady's hometiness of feature and 
| complexion. 

** Walk in, Mr. Dalbrook,” she said cheerily. 
‘*Pray come and sit by the fire. You must be 
chilled so the bone after coming through that 
| horrid fog. Ah, how I hate fog. It is the 
| scourge of the London poor, and it sometimes 
kills even the rich, And now we are only at 
| the beginning of the evil, and there is the long 
winrer before us.” 
| ‘Yes, it is very bad, no doubt; but you do 
not look as if the fog could do you much harm, 
Miss Newton.” 

‘No, i> won’t hurt me. I’m a hardy old 
plant, and I contrive to make myself comfort- 
able at al. seasons.” 
| ‘*You co, indeed,” he answered, glancing 
round the room. ‘I had no idea——” 
| ‘That enybody could be so comfortable in 
| Lambeth,” she said, interpreting his thoughts. 
“No, peop e think they must pay for what they 
call ‘a good situation, Poor pinched widows 
and shabby spinsters spend more than half 
their income on rent and taxes, and starve on 
| the other half, in order to live in a genteel 
locality—some dingy little street in Pimlico 

erhaps, or a stucco terrace in Kensington. 
dere am I with two fine large rooms in a for- 
gotten old street, which was built before the 
age of shoddy. I live among poor people, and 
am not obliged to sacriice a sixpence for the 
sake of appearances. I buy everything in the 
cheapest market, and my neighbors look up to 
me, instead of looking down upon me, as they 
might if I lived among gentilities. You will 
| say, perhaps, that I live in the midst of dirt 
and squalor. If Ido I take care that none of it 
| ever comes near me, and I do all that one 

woman's voice and one woman's pen can do to 
lessen the evils that I see about me.” 


‘*It would be a good thing for poor neigh- 
borhoods if there were many ladies of your 
mind, Miss Newton,” said Theodore, basking in 
the glow of the fire, and looking lazily round 
the room, with its two well-tilled bookcases, 
filling the recesses on each side of the fireplace, 
its brackets and shelves, and hanging pockets, 
its large old-fashioned sofa, and substantial 
claw-footed table, its cheap basket chairs, 
| cushioned with bright color, its lamps and 
| candlesticks on shelf and bracket, ready to 
the hand when extra light should be wanted, 
| its contrivances and handinesses of all kinds, 
which denoted the womanly inventiveness of 
the tenant, 

‘Well, I believe it would. If only a small 
| percentage of the lonely spinsters of England 
| would make their abode among the poor, things 
| would have to be mended somehow. There 
could not be such crying evils as there are if 


there were more eyes to see them, and 
more voices to protest against them. 
You like this old room of mine, I 
see, Mr. Dalbrook,” added Sarah Newton, 


following his eyes as they surveyed the dark 
red wall against which the brackets and 
shelves, and books and photographs, and bits 
of old china stood out in bright relief. 

‘**l am full of admiration and surprise ! 

“Tt is all my own work. I had lived in other 
| people’s houses so long that I was charmed to 
| have a home of my own, even in Lambeth, I 
was determined to spend very little money, 
and yet to make myself comfortable; so I just 
squatted in the next room for the first three 
months, with only a bedstead, a table, and a 
chair or two, while I prowled all over London 
| to find just the furniture I wanted. There's 

not an article in the room that did not take me 
| weeks to find and to buy, and there’s not an 
| article that wasn’t a tremendous bargain. But 
| what an egotistical old pratuler lam! Women 
| who live much alone get to be dreadful prosers 

~—I won't say another word about myself—at 
| any rate not till after I've made you a cup of 
tea after your cold walk.” 

She had seen the mud upon his boots and 
guessed that he had walked from the Temple. 








“T Mink not, at any rate she never talked | 


| dially,” he said, presently. 











‘* Pray do not take any trouble—— 
‘Nonsense; it is never trouble to a woman 





to make tea. I give a tea party twice a week. 
I hope you like tea?” 

“T adore it; but pray go on with your account 
of how you settled duwn here. I am warmly 
interested,” 

‘““That’s very good of ,ou—but there’s not 
much to tell about myself,” said Miss Newton, 
producing some pretty old china out of an 
antique cupboard with glass doors, and settin 
out a little brass tea tray while she talked: 
There was a small copper kettle singing on the 
old-fashioned hob, and there was ac >vered dish 
of toast in the capacious fender. Miss Newton's 
dinners were of the slightest, but she was a 
sybarite as to her tea. No cheap and powdery 
mixture; no inferior Dosset for her. She made 
her brew with a dainty precision which ‘Theo- 
dore admired, while she went on talking 

**Do yon like the color of the walls? Yes, I 
painted them. And you like that paper on the 
ceiling? I papered it. I am rather a dab at car- 
pentering, too and I put up all those shelves 
and brackets, and I covered the chairs and 
stained those boards round that o'd Turkey 
carpet ; and then, after a day's hard work, it 
was very pleasant to go and stroll about among 
the bookshops of an evening and pick up a 
volume here and: there till I got all my old 
friends about me. I felt like Eiia; only I had 
no Bridget to share my pleasures.” 

She seated herself opposite to him with a 
wicker table in front of her, and began to pour 
out the tea. He wondered to find himself as 
much at home with her as if he had known her 
all his life. 

“It is very good of you to receive me so cor- 
** 1 feel that I come 
to you as an unauthorized intruder,” 

**Can you guess why I was willing to receive 
you?” she asked, looking at him intently and 
witha sudden gravity. ‘‘Can you guess why I 
didn’t telegraph to forbid you coming?” 

‘* Indeed, no, except because you are natu- 
rally kind.” 

“My kindness had nothing to do withit. I 
was willing to see you because of your name. 
it is a very familiar name to me—Dalbrook, the 
name of the man who bought the house in 
which she was born. Pvuor soul, how she must 
have hated him, in her desolate after years— 
how she must have hated the face that ousted 
her from the home she loved.” 

‘You are talking of Evelyn Strangway !” 

* Yes, she was my tirst pupil, and I was very 
fond of her—all the fonder of her, perhaps, be- 
cause she was wayward and difficult to 
manage; and because I was much too young 
and inexperienced to exercise any authority 
over her.” 

‘It is of her I want to, talk to you, if you will 
allow me.” 

‘Certainly. I like talking of those old days 
when I wasagirl. I don't suppose I was par- 
ticularly happy at Cheriton Chase: but I was 
young, and we most of us hug that delusion, 
and believe we were happy in our youth, 
Poor Evelyn—so often in disgrace—so otten 
unhappy, from the very dawn of girlhood, 
What reason can you have for being curious 
about her?” 

‘*T have a very strong reason, though I can- 
not explain it yet awhile. I have set myself to 
discover the history of that banished race.” 

‘“‘After the angel with the flaming sword 
stood at the gate—that is to say, after Mr. Dal- 
brook bought the property. By-the-bye, what 
are you to Lord Cheriton? His son perhaps?’ 

‘*No, I ain only a second cousin.” 

“Is it on his account that you are making 
the inquiries?” 

‘*He is not aware that Iam making them.” 

** Indeed, and pray how did you find me out? 
My tea parties are not recorded in the society 


papers. I have never figured among celebrities 
at home.” 
‘*I took some pains to find you,” said 


Theodore, and then he told her of his visits to 
the agencies, and his journey to the Vicarage 
in Lakeland. 

‘You have taken infinite trouble, and for so 
smalla result. I can give you very little infor- 
mation about Evelyn Strangway—afterwards 
Mrs. Darcy.” 

“Did you lose sight of her after you left 
Cheriton ? 

“Yes, foralong time. It was years before 
we met again; but she wrote to me several 
times from Lausanne, during the first year of 
her banishment, poor child, doleful letters, com- 
plaining bitterly of her father’s cruelty in keep- 
ing her away from her beloved Cheriton—the 
horses and dogs, the life she loved. School 
she detested. She was clever, but she had no 
taste for intellectual pursuits. She soon 
wearied of the lake and the mountains, and 
the humdrum society of a small town, She 
wro‘e of herself asa galley-slave. Then came 
a sudden change, and she beg#n to write about 
him. You dont know the way a girl writes 
about him; the first him she has ever thought 
worthy to be written about. Her tone was 
light enough at the beginning. She had met a 
young Irishman at a little evening party, and 
they had laughed together at Lausanne society. 
He was an oflicer op furlough, full of wit and 
fun. I need not go into detail. I saw her 
danger and warned her; I reminded her that 
her father would never allow her to marry a 
subaltern in a marching regiment, and that 
such a marriage would mean starvation. Her 
father could give her nothing; it was incum- 
bent on her to marry well, and with her attrac- 
tions she had only to wait for a good offer. It 
would inevitably come in due time.” 

**She was handsome, I suppose? I know her 
face in the picture at Cheriton. My cousin 
bought all the old portraits.” 

**She was much handsomer than the picture, 
That was painted when she was only fifteen, 
but at seventeen her beauty had developed, and 
she was one of the most brilliant blondes I 
ever saw. Well, I suppose you know how use- 
less my advice was. She ran away with her 
Irish ensign, and I heard no more of her for 
nearly four years, when I met her one afternoon 
in the Strand, and she took me home to her lodg- 
ing in Cecil street, and gave me some tea. It 
was in October, and I stayed with her till dark, 
and then she insjsted on seeing me off in the 
omnibus to Haverstock hill, where I was then 
living in an artist’s family. The lodgings were 
shabby, and she was shabbily dressed. She 
was as handsome as ever, but she looked wor- 
ried and unbappy. Her husband had sold out 
of the army, and had a position as secretary to 
a West End club. 

‘She told me that they would have been 
pretty well off but for his extravagance. He 
was getting four hundred a year, and they had 
no children. She complained that it was her 
fate to be allied with spendthrifts.- Her father 
had squandered his fortune ; and her husband's 
improvident habits kept her in continual debt 
and difficulty. It grieved me to see the shab 
biness of ber surroundings—the squalid lodg- 
ing-house parlor, without so much as a bunch 
of flowers or a stand of books to show that it 
was in the occupation of a lady. There was a 
cigar box on the mantelpiece, and there was a 
none of newspapers on the sofa, and a pair of 
shabby slippers inside the fender. It was a 
room to make one shudder. I asked her if she 
was reconciled to her father, and she said no; 
she had heard nothing of him since her mar- 
riage. I felt very unhappy about her after we 
parted at Hungerford arket. I saw her 
standing on the pavement as the omnibus 
drove away, a tall, slim tigure, distinguished- 
looking, in spite of her shabby velvet mantle 
and rusty black silk gown. I had promised to 
go and see her again, though I was very seldom 
at liberty at the time, and I went to Cecil 
street two or three times in the course of the 
winter, but she was always out,and there was 
something in the tone of her letters that made 
me think she did not wish to see me again, 
though I believe she was fond of me always, 
poor soul. I saw nothing more of her, and 
heard nothing until nearly four years after- 
wards, when I was spending an afternoon at 
Richmond with my pupils—two girls of fcour- 
teen and sixteen- con I came face to face with 
her in front of Thomson’s Seat. She was with 
a tall, handsome man, whom at first I took to 
be her husband ; but there was something in 
the manner of both of them that impressed me 
uncomfortably, and I began to fear that this 
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was not her husband. She looked better and 
brighter than when I saw her in Cecil street, 
aud she was better dressed—very plainly, but 
in excellent taste. She took me aside a little 
way while her companion stood and talked to 
the two girls. She put her arm through mine 
in her old caressing way, and then she said 
abruptly, ‘I almost wonder that you will speak 
to me. I thought you would have cut me 
dead.’ I looked puzzled, no doubt, so she said, 
‘ Perhaps you ‘lon't know what a lost creature 
Iam. Perhaps you have not heard.’ I told 
her I had heard nothirg about her since we 
parted at Hungerford Market, and then she 
gave a deep sigh, and said, ‘Well, I am_ not 
going to deceive you. That,’ with a nod of her 
head towards the man who was standing with 
his back to us, ‘is not my husband, but he and I 
are bound together for the rest of our lives, 
and we are perfectly happy together. Society 
would scorn us and trample upon us, no doubt, 
if we gave ita chance; but we don’t. We live 
out of the world, and we live for one another. 
Now, aren’t you shocked with me? Don’t you 
want to run?’ she asked, with a little laugh 
which I knew was more hysterical than mirth- 
ful. I told her that I was very sorry for her. 
I could say no more than thet. * Ycu would be 
sorrier still if you could picture to yourself the 
miserable life [led before I left my husband,’ 
she added. ‘I bore it for five years—years that 
were like an eternity. He cared for me no 
more than for the flower girls in the street. 
He left me to pine in my dingy lodging— 
left me to be dunned and worried all day 
long—left me out at elbows, ashamed of my 
own shabbiness, while he amused himself 
at his club; and then he thought hirself 
cruelly used when he found out there was 
another man in the worid who thought me 
worth caring for, and when I told him I loved 
that man with all my heart. My leaving him 
was the impulse 0: a moment. The moment 
came when | felt mad and desperate, and I ran 
out of the house in despair, and jumped into 
the first cab I could hail, and drove away to 
him,’ pointing to the man in the distance, 
strolling beside my two gawky girls, ‘and to 
happiness. I am a wicked wretch, no doubt, to 
be happy under such circumstances, but I am ; 
or, at any rate, as happy an anybody can hope 
to be in this world. There is always 
athorn among the flowers,’ she sighed, as if 
the thorn were a big one, I thought. ‘I sup- 
pose I shall never see you again,’ she said. 
‘When we say good-bye presently it will be 
farewell forever.’ I told her that was not 
inevitable. I was my own mistress, free to 
choose my friends. I told her that [I was in 
some wise answerable for the bad turn her life 
had taken, forhad I been a more judicious coun- 
sellor I might have guided her better—might 
have prevented her coming into collision with 
her father. I asked her for her address, but she 
told me she had promised to tell nobody where 
she lived. ‘We are living out of the world,’ 
she said; ‘we have no visitors, no friends or 
acquaintances.’ She clasped my hands, kissed 
me, and hurried away to rejoin the-man, whose 
name I never learned. He lifted his hat to me 
and the girls, and they walked away together 
towards the Star and Garter, leaving us stand- 
ing by Thomson’s Seat, staring idly at the 
landscape in the summer sunlight. I felt dazed 
as I stood there, looking: down into that lovely 
valley. It had been aterrivle shock to me to 
meet her again under such circumstances, 


(To be Continued.) 
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They Stick Together, 


There are at Horrow, as at every other large 
school, many traditions which are handed 
down from generation to generation of boys, of 
their predecessors, who are usually represented 
as little short of demi-gods. Ouxe of them, said 
to be fact, occurred during the head master- | 
ship of the late Rev. Dr. Vaughan, one of 
liarrow's greatest benefactors, who brought 
the school to its present state. It is necessary, 
first, to mention that from time immemorial 
tail coats have been worn by the upper-form 
boys. One night as the head master was walk- 
ing out, he saw a boy who, contrary to rules, 
was also enjoying an evening stroll. On the 
boy taking to his heels he immediately gave 
chase, and was so successful as to get posses- 
sion of one tail of his coat. He thought he 
would therefore be able to catch the culprit 
the next morning in form; but what was his 
surprise when the whole form came in minus 
one tail! 
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Striking a Trade. 





| will not be in this world. 


| all but penniless, not knowing where to turn, a | : 4 ; 
| face, nor the restless expiession which fills 








Bowery tooth-artist—‘* Anything I can do for 
you, my friend?” 

Mr. Stubbles—‘‘I dunno. What d’ yer ask 
fer that air milkin’-stool ?"—./udge. 


—_—_——_____ 


Very Hard Indeed. 


A young gentleman paid his addresses to a 
young lady, by whose mother he was unfavor- 
ably received. 

*tlow hard,” said he to the young lady, “to 
separate those whom love has united!” 

“Very hard, indeed,” repiied she, with great 
innocence, at the same time throwifig her arms 
around his neck; “‘and so mother will find it,’ 








A Felicitous Turn. 


Brown— Well, Jones, have you succeeded in 
capturing Miss Smith's hand, yet !” 
Jones—Not exactly her hand, but I got the 
next thing to it. 
BKrown— Ah! 
Jones—Yes, I got the mitten. 
sii ae 


What the Wives Hear. 


Merchant's wife (at home)—You, have been 
drinking again. 

Wholesale merchant (apologetically) — 
Couldn't help it, m’dear. Mr. Surepay, of Po- 
dunk, wash in city buying goods to-day, and 
only way (hic) could hold his trade was by 
(hic) drinking with him. Awful sot, that Sure 
pay, 

Mrs. Surepay (at a hotel) —Goodness me! 





Josiah, you have been drinking. 

Mr. Surepay—Wasbn't my fault, m/’dear. 
These ‘ere city merchants can't shell a man bill 
0’ goods withour stophin’ to drink every five 
minutes. Never shaw such topers. 








No Cat Needed. 


Bridget—Sure, now, yez don’t mane ter say 
yer livin’ in a family phere there ain’t no cat. 
Who kin ye blame things on?” 

Avn—The childer’, 

a Oh, it’s foolin’ ye are.’ 

‘They aren’t her own childer’; they’re the 
master’s,” 
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TORONTO SATURDAY 


Two Rosebuds. 





“Go away! We haven't anything for such 
as you.” 

Down on her knees in the strawberry bd, 
little Pearl hears the rough words, and like a 
flash she springs to her feet. A minute later 
she stands before the speaker, with cheeks 
Hushed with indignation. 

‘* Bridget, how can you speak so to a poor, 
lame man! You know how angry aunty would 
be!” 

But Bridget holds her ground. 

** Miss Pearl, the man’s a tramp—besides, he’s 
been drinking.” 

At the hateful word Pear] shrinks back. 

A dark flush springs to the young man’s face 
as he hears and sees the child’s instinctive 
action. 

‘““I beg your pardon, Miss, but Iam not a 
beggar. I stopped to ask for a drink of water.” 

He turns as he speaks, and leaning heavily 
upon his crutch, walks away. 

‘*I tell you, Miss Pearl, I can see it in his 
face as well as smell it in his breath—he’s 
surely been drinking. He isn't worth your 
pity.” 

Little Pearl’s innocent mird dreads witha 
terrible shrinking any contact with evil; but 
now, notwiths anding Bridget’s words, her 
generous impulse urges her forward too 
strongly to be resisted. 

Slowly down the path the tramp is plodding, 
when suddenly a light step pauses by his side 
and a soft hand is laid on his. 

**Poor men, wait a minute,” little Pearl says, 
in her bird-like voice. ‘‘I want to tell you how 
sorry [am you were spoken so rudely to. Can 
I not do something for you? Here, this money 
is all my own. Please take it.” 

As he puts back with a gesture of refusal the 
little hand holding the silver coins, he gazes 
with amazement at the beautiful childish face, 
with its expression of angelic pity. 

“Why did you follow me?” he exclaims, 
almost roughly. ‘* Your servant was right, I 
am not fit for such as you to speak kindly to.” 

Then a sudden softness comes into his eyes as 
he goes on, hurriedly : 

* All the same, I thank you. Little girl, 
yours are the first kindly words which have 
met my ear for many a weary day.” 

A white rosebud had broken from its stem, 
and fallen from the child's belt to the ground. 
The tramp sees it, and stooping, picks it up; 


then, pushing open the gate, he steps out into | 


the road, 

Though old Miss Barbara Lynton is not little | 
Pearl's aunt by ties of blood, no stronger affec- 
tion could exist in human heart than she bears 
for the child who was placed when an infant in 
her arms by a dying friend. So, with the 
tenderest care, Pear! has been nurtured, and 
surrounded by all the juxuries that go to make 
life pleasant. 

Ten years have gone by since we first met 


He rises abruptly to his feet and comes to 
her side. 

** Pearl!” he exclaims, ‘oh, little one! have 
you not seen—dco you not know -thar I love 
you? Do not leave Lynhurst. Stay—stay as 
my wife!” 

Pearl looks up, but her eyes soon sink be- 
neath the passion which giows in the sombre 
} orbs bent upon her, while, like a lightning 


pected before, is revea'ed to her, told by the 
quick, responsive thrills which quiver through 
all her pulses at his words, that in the short 
time she has known him she has grown to feel 


mere friendliness, 

‘But no—du not answer me yet!” he ex 
claims. ‘‘I have been toohasty. IT have some- 
thing to tell you.” . 


paper which he carefully unfolds. 
tiny, withered rosebud. 

“Years ago” he says, “this belonged to a 
child who from pity had followed to speak 
kindly to a poor, crippled man who had been 
rudly driven from her door.” 

Into Pearl’s eyes, fixed upon his face, sud- 


he goes on: 

“That child was yourself—‘hat man, 
crippled by an accident received when the evil 
demon of drink had benumbed his faculties, 
was myself,” 

A little cry bursts from the girl's lips, as 
with an irrepressible movement, she shrinks 
away from him, 

**Oh, why do you tell me this?” she exclaims. 


His enforced calmness deserts him, 

** On, Pearl,” he cries, “‘ you were pitiful when 
achild ; do not be cruel now ! 
and ask yourself if it was so very strange that, 
deserted by an unnatural father—left alone in 
the world when a mere boy—buffeted from pil- 
lar to post—loved by none—a youth should 
drift into evil habits? Until your childish 
hand touched mine, your sweet voice fell upon 
my ear, I had not known what gentleness and 
kindness were. 


seriously for the first time. 


determined to begin a new life. When I left 


against my former habits. 


through suffering, and al! the stronger for that 
he had suffered. Now you know all, I have 
| told you that I love you—that my most cher- 
ished desire is to call you my wife. 
what is my answer to be?” 

All through his words Pearl had sat quietly, 
with downrast eyes; but her mind has been a 
whirl of conflicting emotions. Does she love 


| this man encugh to forget his degraded past ? 





little Pearl. She is a child no longer, but a | 
maiden of eighteen ; and now for the first time | 
she learns what trouble is. Suddenly, like a | 
thief in the night, Death comes to their tranquil 
fireside, and lays his cold fingers upon Miss 
Barbara’s eyelids. They tind her in the morn- 
ing, with the same smile upon her face that it | 
wore when she fell asleep, tut her wakening | 


Stunned into apathy by her loss, Pearl takes | 
no heed of passing events until the question is 
forced upon her: What is she going to do? 

Theie is no will and the property goes 
through the law to a brother of the deceased | 
whom Pearl has never seen, though she has 
heard of his grim nature and morose ways. 

So little, inexperienced Pearl is thrown out 
into the great world to fighta stern battle with 
want, until after a time she succeeds in tinding 
work to do in teaching the numerous small | 
scions of a wealthy family. But hers is not the | 
romance of governesshood, and the end of the 
year sees a sad change in the rosy-cheeked, 
radiant-eyed girl. Her health, never rugged, 
suddenly gives way ; and when at last, sick and | 


letter comes to her from the owner of ** Lyn- | 
hurst,” telling her that he had only recently | 
learned of her friendless situation, and offering | 
her a home at ‘“‘Lynhburst” as long as she | 
chooses to remain, Pearl has no resource but to | 
write an acceptance. Though she remembers | 
vividly his unpromising character as drawn by 
her dear benefactress, like a storm-beaten dove | 
she caunot help but flutter towards the first | 
shelter. 

‘**Let me know when you decide to come,” | 
the letter says, ‘‘and my housekeeper, Mrs. 
Allen, will meet you at the station.” 

At her first glimpse of Mrs. Allen’s benignant 
face, with its frame of silver hair, Pear! feels a | 
sudden lightening at her heart. 

Half an hour Jater, from out the Lynhurst | 
carriage, steps a slight, childish figure with a | 
pale, wan face. 

But this cannot be the stern master of Lyn- 
hurst—the brother whose surly nature even | 
Miss Barbara had never been able to keep 
friendly with—this tall, young looking man, 
with the dark, pleasant eyes, who now holds 
her hand with a few words of greeting. 

**T see,” he says, ‘that you have not heard of 
my father’s death. It occurred six months ago. | 
Ever since I learned that my aunt Barbara’s | 
sudden demise had left you unprovided for, I 
have searched diligently to learn your where- 
abouts, and until lately unsuccessfully.” 

*“*T never knew that old Mr. Lynton wasa 
married man,” Pearl says to Mrs. Allen, as 
some time later they were alone together. 

And then Mrs. Allen tells her a strange story. | 
How that in his young days, when abroad, old | 
Mr. Lynton had fancied and married a beauti- | 
ful Spanish maiden, of whom he had soon tired 
and whom he had deserted, and how froia that | 
time till the day of his death no one had ever 
known of the fact that there was a son living 
in ignorance Of his inheritance. ’ 

Feeling the pangs of dissolution approaching, 
the grim old man had been suddenly stricken 
with remorse, and confessed al), The lawyers 
had experienced no little difficulty in tracing | 
the heir, who had led a roving life; but at length 
success had crowned their efforts, | 

**And he's a likely young man, as you see,” 
the old lady concludes; ‘*‘and I am sure a 
nobler, kinder one than he never lived.” 

The bracing air and the entire freedom from | 
care before long bring back a tint of the old | 
rich bloom to Pearl's cheek. She finds a con- | 
genial spirit in Mrs. Allen, and the days flit by | 
quietly and pleasantly, The master of Lyn.- | 
hurst is kept very busy by the cares of his | 
estate; but occasionally he joins their group, | 
and in listening to his entertaining conversa- 
tion Pearl is surprised to find how like magic 
the hours fly. 

Six months have gone by and Pearl feels | 
quite her old self again, and with her return. | 
ing strength her pride tells her witha stern, | 
commanding voice that it is not for her to eat | 
any longer the bread of dependence—she must | 
be up and doing. 
former natrons had signified their willingness 
to have her return to her position again, when- 
ever she wished to do so, and to them Pearl 
now writes that, having regained their health, 
she is ready to resume her duties once more. 
At first Mrs, Allen demurs strongly, but Pear! | 
is decided, 

It isthe evening before the day the afternoon | 


| 








| escaped, 


He waits a moment; then, as she does not 
speak, he rises and draws from a vase a red, 
half-opened rose, and lays it in her hand. 


| 
| ‘IT will not press for an answer now,” he | 
| says, gently. 
| 


s 1 ‘**To-morrow you leave Lynhurst ; 
if you will consent to return some time as its 


| fondly-loved mistress, come in the morning and 


lay this rose on my book, here at my desk. I 


| will look for it; if it is not there I will under 


stand.” 

He is gone, and for a long time Pearl sits 
gazing tnoughtfully into the fire. Then she 
rises and goes slowly to her own room, 

Pear! has teen taught to regard marriage as 
a sacred thing 

She can.ot now bring herself so suddenly to 
decide about what must stamp for weal or woe 
her whole future life. So in the weorning, 
when Paul Lynton looks for the rose, it is not 
there. 

He does not seek Pearl, and therefore does 
not see her until the carriage is waiting at the 
door to take her away. Then, with a single 
hand-clasp, they part. Mrs. Allen’s old eyes, 
blinded by tears, do not rotice the look of 
suppressed pain which darkens Mr. Lyntons 


Pearl's eyes. 

A year goes slowly by. Pearl often hears 
front Mrs. Allen, and one day a letter comes 
which brings the hot tears to her eyes. The 
master of Lynhurst is lying sick unto death! 

* This is how it happened,” Mrs. Allen writes 
(and the papers is al] blotted by her tears): ** A 
child was playing in the road, when a runaway 
horse came in mad career straight towards it. 
Mr. Lynton was near and saw the peril, and 
reached the little one in time to save it, but 
only to be struck down himself by the iron 
hoofs, The doctors give but little hope, but if 
there is a change for the better you shall hear 
of it at once.” 

At last—now it is too late— Pearl knows her 
own heart, and feels that should this precious 


life go out, all her own happiness will depart | 


with it. 

A week later, hope unfurls her radiant ban- 
ner, 

** He is some éasier,’ the word comes, Then: 
“He is much better.” Then: ‘The doctors 
pronounce him out of danger.” 


Down on her knees falls Pearl. Ged be | 


thanked! he will live, and she can yet tell him 
that, if he still wishes ir, it shall be her task 


to make up in the future for all the sufferings 


of his bitter past. 

Paul is convalescent, and for the first tine 
has left his room and come down into the 
pleasant library. * As he leans back in his easy 
chair by the open window, the soft breeze, 
lifting the dark hair from his temples, shows 
how changed and pale he is. 

Someone standing in the doorway sees, and 


| with a little inarticulate cry springs to his 


side. 

He looks up, and there before him stands 
Pearl. 

There is no need to ask why or for what she 
has come, for a dewy brightness isin her bluy 


eyes, and the delicate hue on her cheek out- | 


glows the crimson of the rose ske lays in his 
hand. 

“T ean only stay with you a little while 
now,” she whispers, softly, as unrestricted, he 
clasps her to his heart; ‘“‘ but if you wish it, 
I will come never to go again.” 

* And you can forget the wretched past, my 
darling? You can forget that once I was not 
worthy to touch your hand?” 

“No,” she answers, “not so; but in remem- 
bering I shall feel that he whoconquereth him 
self is more than a hero.” 


a 


A Terrible Dilemma. 

First Russian Subject—‘ In a recent railroad 
accident the Czar’s doy was killed, but the Czar 
Shall we look glad or sorry in pub- 
lic?” 


Second Subject—‘‘ If we look glad, the police 


| will say it is because the Czar’s favorite dog 


was killed ; if we look sorry, they will say it is 
because it was the dog and not the Czar that 


When she left them her} was killed. Lither way we are lost. See you) wy rkmanship and fit. 


later in Siberia.’ 








—-— > 


The Tear Hanckerchief. 

In some parts of the Tyrol a peculiar and 
beautiful custom prevails amor g the peasantry 
When a peasant girl is going to be married, 
before she leaves hee home to go to the church 


of which isto see her departure from the hos- | her mother gives her a handkerchief, which is 


pitable shelter of Lynhurst. 

Pear! is sitting by the library fire, while at a 
little distance, busy with his papers, is Mr. 
Lynton. Mrs, Allen is away attending to 
some household duty. 

Mr. Lynton’'s pen pauses; then pushing aside 
his writing he turns and faces Pearl. 

**So you are to leave us to-morrow, Miss 
Pearl?) We shall miss you very, very much.” 

There is an earnest warmth in his tones 
which goes straight to the lonely girl's heart. 

** And I shall miss you,” she replies. ‘* l have 
grown to love Mrs. Allen almost as well as I 
did your dear aunt, and I feel that but for your 
kindness I would not now be as I am—aliving, 
healthy woman.” 


called the tear handkerchief. It is made of 
newly-spun linen, and has never been used. 
She is supposed to dry her tears with this 


when she leaves her home and when she stands | 


at the altar. After the marriage is over, and 





| new home, she carefully folds up the new hand 
| kerchief and places it unwashed amony her 
| lictle treasures, So far it has done only half 
| its duty. Her children grow up, marry, and 
| go away to new homes, each daughter receiv: 
ingin her turn a new tear handkerchief, and 
yet the last present, the present received from 
her mother, has not fulfilled its object. Years 
roll by, and the once young and blooming bride 
becomes a wrinkled old woman, and outlives, 


flash, the truth, which she has never even sus- 


towards Paul Lynton something more than | 


** You, whom [ have always thought so noble— | 
that man—adrunkard! Oh, it cannot be true!” 


Thinka moment : 


Your purity and innocence, | 
contrasted with my own self, made me think | 
I was not old— | 
barely twenty-one, and from that moment I |! 


the hospital (to which I was on my way) with 

my injured limb healed, I set my face sternly | 
I worked hard, I | 
studied harder, and I arose to be a man, purged | 


Oh, Pear)! | 


not to be entered into lightly, | 


the bride has gone with her husband to her | 
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HOUSECLEANING TIME 


LADIES, LOOK HERE |! 


What do you want better than PHENIX 
LESSIVE to assist you in this laborious 


As he speaks he draws from his pocket a | 
In it lies a | 


Buy only the imported 
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perhaps, her husband and all her children. At 
last, when the weary eyelids are closed for 
their long sleep, the tear handkerchief is taken 


from its resting place and spread over the pla- | 


cid features of the dead. 
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Pampered Children. 





There are few advocates nowadays of the 
bruta! harshness and severity in the treatment 
children which was commonly not only 
practiced, but approved, on religious and moral 
grounds a generation or so since. Solomon’s 
warning as to the consequence of sparing the 
rod is little heeded either in spirit or letter. 
Indulgence of children is the rule and strict 
discipline the exception. In the main the 
change is for the better, for if laxity and over- 
indulgence sometimes result in fostering idle 
and dissipated habits, many an otherwise 
promising youth has been driven to the bad by 
excessive strictness and harsh treatment. Still 
the tendency of to-day to pamper and coddle 
the young is undoubtedly being carried too 
far. Nobody wishes for a return to the 
old brutal methods of education, but there 
is surely some medium between these and the 
plan of letting children have everything they 


want and do everything they like and nothing | 


that they don’t like. The mother will slave at 
the wash-tub and the ironing-board all day 


while her daughters are gadding about the | 
streets in fashionable attire or reading novels | 


in the parlor. The family will s‘int and scrape 
that the son at college may have a great deal 


more pocket-money to spend than is either | 


mecessary or good for him. Why should the 
parents bear all the burden of lite and the 
growing sons and daughters be exempt? If 


g ln 
there 1s toil or privation necessary to be en- | 


dured, it is false kindness for the parents to 
take it all on themselves. Let the young 
people share it. 
are able to contribute to the family resources 
and learn to do something useful. The father 
who pampers his children too much by a train- 
ing which encourages a thousand artificial 
wants without bestowing the means ot satisfy- 
ing one of them arms them very poorly for the 
battle of life. When they have to provide for 
themselves they will be beaten at every turn 
by those of tougher fibre who have had to 
“hustle from the word go” ever since leaving 
their cradles. 





Concentrate Your Efforts. 





Despite the old saying of the danger of 
“carrying too many eggs in one basket,” it is 
probable that more failures in life on the part 
of men otherwise well-equipped and diligent 
have resulted from want of concentration than 
from the opposite course. We all know the 
universal genius—the fellow who Knows every- 
thing and can do everything—who is at home 
on questions of law, finance, metaphysics, art, 
politics, literature and science—who has tried 


half a dozen careers and not succeeded in any 


of them simply because he did not stick to his 
chosen line of action, but dissipated his efforts 
in several directions. It is seldom that men of 
this class fulfil the brilliant promise of their 
college days. Like Pope's 
Clerk foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanzs when he should engross, 

they have no sooner got a piece of work of one 
sort cut out for them sufficient to tax all their 
energies for the time than their minds wander 
from iz to some other undertaking in which 
they are interested. The men who accomplish 
anything in this world are nearly always those 
who know how to concentrate their powers on 
some one special object. They are not neces 
sarily men of one idea, but they realize that 
the task to which they have set their hands 
should have their undivided attention if it is to 
succeed. The slow, careful plodder who nar 
rows his endeavors to the accomplishment of a 


thing—to the f 


particular mastering of the 
details of one business will nine times out of 
ten beat the brilliant and talented man who 
thinks himself able by virtue of superior natural 


Socially 


gifts to have several irons in the fire. 
considered the universal genius is of course far 
the more interesting and agreeable personage, 
but it is the man of concentration and steady 
application in one direction who in the end 
succeeds It is not that a man 
should carry the principle to such an extreme 


necessary 


as to talk and think of nothing else, that he 
should narrow his mind by incessant devotion 
to his main pursuit. 
retain a broad outlook on life and an interest in 


Sut it is quite possible to 


general culture, without frittering away one’s 
serious efforts in various directions tothe detri 
ment of the special aim in view. 





Go to the Foundation. 


[ would have the teachers study the heart 
and endeavor to implant right motives—to go 
to the very root and establish sound principle. 
Outward goodness is a mere shell, the shadow 
ofashade. There must be something within, 
or it has no substance. 
only follow religion, like one of John Bunyan’s 
characters, while it wears its silver slippers. 
Such goodness falls in the hour of temptation, 
It reminds one of the Oriental tale Lord Bacon 
tells of, where a cat wus changed to a lady, 
and she behaved very lady-like till a mouse ran 
through the room, when she sprang down upon 
her hands and chased it. So with children; if | 
their goodness is only an outward thing, when 
temptation comes they will down and follow. 
Give them right motives, sound principles, and 
they will be firm. In after life the waves of | 
affliction may how! around them, but they will 
stand serene amid the tempest. 


Such goodness will 


Let them help as soon as they | 


| den pallor and peculiar twitchings of the facial 








Col. Sinn’s Brooklyn Park Theater Company 
is unfortunate in the time of its coming to the 
Grand Opera House. After the brilliance of 
Coquelin, Marlowe, and Sothern, its light is as 
a lamp low set upon anything but a hill. Col. 
Sinn’s Brooklyn Park Theater Company is also 
unfortunate in its composition, which, to say 
the least, is decidedly mediocre in character. 
Col. Sinn is the burly, broad-shouldered hus- 
band of Cora Tanner, and a terror to the dudes 
who succumb to the Fascination of his hand- 
some golden-haired wife and endeavor to pay 
her some attention. Fascination is the latest 
| production of the alleged author of Alone in 
London, Mr. Robert Buchanan, and those who 
saw it when Cora Tanner played it here a few 
weeks ago must concede that it is a piece of 
stagecraft somewhat superior to the piece that 
has been dragging its weary length along in 
the Grand this week. Mr. Buchanan has got 
beyond the apprenticeship stage. The plot of 
| Alone in London is, briefly, as follows: An 
English country girl rejects her peasant lover 
| for a London adventurer. They are married. 
He leads a life of dishonesty with all its ups 
and downs, leaving her to suffer much priva- 
tion and distress. In this condition she is 
found by her old lover, who rescues her from 
the Thames when her husband attempts to 
drown her, and assists her in foiling the 
| schemes of her husband’s gang to rob a wealthy 
banker who had befriended her. On this 
occasion the husband attempts to stab his wife, 
but has the knife turned against himself and 
is most opportunely killed. The rest is left to 
the spectator’s imagination. The plot is rather 
thin and when spread over the space it covers, 
brilliant acting is required to sustain the 
| interest, 








* 


There is material in the part of the unfor- 
| tunate wife for a sympathetic actress to do 
powerful work. Never having had the pleasure 
of seeing Cora Tanner in this role, I cannot say 
| how nearly Miss Dwyer approaches her in its 
| proper portrayal. But although Miss Dwyer 
seems to be a_ careful and painstaking 


young woman she has much to attain | 
before she acquires the ,natural touches 
of true art. There was an _ uninteresting 


monotony about the rest of the company 
that was depressing. The only ones who seem 
to stand out from the rest were Miss Strick- 
land as Mrs. Maloney and Mr. Frank Davis as 
John Biddlecomb, the country lover. Miss 
Strickland’s Irish applewoman was very well 
done. Although her brogue was not of the 
richest the make-up was excellent. The two 
bits of scenery representing Westminster 
Bridge and the Sluice Gate were beautiful and 
picturesque—the water rolling in as the sluice 
was opened being very realistic. But me- 
chanical effects do not satisfy when one goes to 


see a play, and this company have struck hard | 


luck this week in Toronto. On Tuesday even- 


ing Mr. Coote, the manager for the company, | 


said the audience might better get together in 
a box and be sociable. 


| 
Madame and Augustin Neuville have been | 


playing The Boy Tramp at the Toronto Opera 
Iiouse this week. The Boy Tramp is a gory 
tale of Gotham, and that it is full of excruciat- 


ing horrors goes without saying. Every climax | 


ends on a high note, and is marked with a tap | 
on the big drum and a blast on the bass horn 
which breaks all the threads so to speak, and 
allows the overwrought feelitgs of the audi- 
ence to settle back to their normal position 
and recuperate for the next act. Madame Neu- 
ville is a large, powerful, looking woman, with 
a voice like a March wind and a decided tend- | 
ency to chew things which makes the nervous 
supe feel like throwing up his job and making 
a hasty exit through the window. Madame, | 
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knew most of Hamlet’s lines, and who had a 
habit of reciting them with only himself for 
audience. Left alone on the stage one day, he 
improved the occasion by a sepulchral declama- 
tion of the Ghost’s long speech. Presently 
Hamlet’s cue came, and ‘‘ Horrible, most hor- 
rible,” broke on the astonished ear of the car- 
penter ghost as Irving himself walkedon. The 


about the theater declared that*had he stuck to 
his post his manager would undoubtedly have 
rehearsed the whole scene with the utmost 
gravity. 

The dagger continues to hold its own in 
Italy. At Bologna, a Spanish Marquis, in- 
fatuated with the voice and charms of 
the’ prima donna, Urbinati, attempted 
suicide in a dressing-room at the theater, 
with a property stiletto. The unfortu- 
nate lover lies in a critical condition. At 
Padona, a super attacked the manager with 
murderous intentions, because he was fined 
one franc for flirting with a ballet girl, And 
at Caltagivone, a chorus singer jumped from 
the stage into the orchestra and plunged his 
knife into the shoulder of a spectator who had 
insulted his daughter—of the ballet. The man 
ager appeared on the scene and the irate father 
was arrested, but ultimately released. 





** AGE CANNOT WITHER.” 
In those dear, distant teens of mine, 
The days that elders call the ‘‘ salad,” 
A siren in the acting line 
I thought exceedingly divine ; 
To compliment her talents fine 
I penned her many a pensive ballad. 
** Dear Miss,” I wrote, ‘‘a man—eighteen— 
Who feels he ne’er can love another, 
To whom you shine a star, a queen "— 
Et cetera, much more, I ween. 
She wrote this one line, cold ard mean : 
“I’m old enough to be your mother.” 
Oh, Fate! thou loweringly didst frown ; 
Thou kind but cruel benefactress. 
My airy castle tumbled down. 
I see she plays this week in town 
The press describes her ev'ry gown 
And calls her ** promising young actress.” 


The Comedie Francaise is passing through 
a crisis which threatens to leave its mark on 
the famous house. ‘The company is used up, 
and fresh blood is required. But where to find 
it? There is plenty of quantity, but little of 
quality, and the Francaise is difficult to please. 
The troupe is becoming poorer every day. The 
great actors and actresses are disappearing 
from its boards one by one, and nobody can be 
found to fill their places at all adequately. 
Bernhardt, Brohan, Croizette, Coquelin, aine, 
and Delannay, have left and Got, while Mau- 
bant will shortly follow them. No wonder the 
public is less faithful to the classic theater, and 
| the receipts are diminishing. It is no fault of 
M. Jules Claretie, the director, who is trying 
his best under the circumstances, True, some 
of his enemies accused him of adhering too 
closely to the old traditions of the house, and 
say that not sufficient inducement is held out 
to rising talent. 
not make genius where there is none, and the 





fore inevitable. 

R. B, Mantell has been giving to the eastern 
reporters that old story about his being the 
son of a Scottish clergyman. In this state- 
ment the genial and handsome Bob is slightly 
inaccurate, although he has made is so often 
that no doubt he has at length grown to be- | 
lieve it. The truth about the matter is that 
| R. B. Mantell’s father, at the time of the birth 
of his distinguished son, kept a small hostelry | 
and ‘‘ public” in Belfast, Ireland, and the first 
recoilections of Mr. Pitou’s leading emotional 
are of Dunville’s Royal Irish, Guinness’ XX 
and the vernacular made familiar to us by Mr. 
John Kernell. Mantell is a good actor, and 
justly admired for the ability with which he 
gives a mimic representation of fury on the | 
stage. But even in the climaxes of Fedoraand 
Monbars the young actor never displayed so 
strong a show of rage and scorn as he does 
when some Belfast man, whé knew him in 
boyhood, addresses him familiarly and natu- 
rally as Bawb Mantle. 


An American writer who knows a good thing 
when he sees it wrote the following paragraph 
in a New York paper last week: I hear a 
number of pleasant reports concerning the 
success of Mr. Ed Sothern’s tour with Lord 


NIGHT. 


ghost dropped his tools and fled, but everyone | 


But, admitting this, he can- | 


decline of the Comedie Francaise appears there- | 


| letter of 


the age, and no doubt the age will come to 
hear the pulpit. I wish distinctly to say the 
reading of such works as you allude to will 
help any man to widen and deepen his religi- 
ous appeals. To every young man, to every 
young preacher, I would say, read the memoirs 
of Macready, Bancroft, Toole, and also every- 
thing you can lay hold of relating to that 
eminent leader in dramatic education and 
| reform—-Henry Irving.” 





Tennyson’s First Manuscript. 





It lies in a small box in a small office in the 
quiet town of Louth, and there it has Jain since 
the last of the Jacksons died. ‘Tennyson him- 
self has not seen it for sixty years—never since 
he and his brother Charles parted with it to 
the publisher.. 

Once or twice in the course of the year the 
relic is drawn forth. Then it is religiously re- 
turned to its resting-place, the box is locked, 
and for a further period the manuscript of The 
Poems’ by Two Brothers is concealed from 
mortal ken, Little is known of the circum- 
stances under which*the first volume of the 
Brothers Tennyson was published, and what 
little has been written on the subject is errone- 
ous. It is commonly supposed that they were 
still pupils at Louth Grammar School when 
the book was issued, while the fact is Alfred 
had left seven years before, and Charles just 
over six. These dates I obtained from the 
school register. 

The story of how they came to decide on sub- 
mitting their verses to a publisher runs thus: 
Alfred Tennyson was seized with a longing to 
visit the Lincolnshire Churches, but the 
‘eternal want of pence” made the projected 
tour impossible. By some means the old serv- 
ant in the family heard of his disappointment, 
and exclaimed, ‘“* Why, Master Alfred, you are 
always writing poetry, why don’t you sell it?” 
The idea surprised and pleased the boy; he 
consulted Charles, and when next they went to 
Louth their collection of verses was left with 
J.and J. Jackson, who ultimately agreed to 
purchase it for £10. The story may not be 
true, but certain it is that the book made its 
appearance in March, 1827, and by good luck 
the manuscript was not destroyed. 

It consists of 177 pages, most of the sheets 
being of notepaper size. The close, ‘‘screwy” 
writing, more like Greek than English (for 
which the Laureate and his brother are noted), 
is the first characteristic that strikes the ob- 
servation ; in some cases, contrary to the stern 
edicts of the printer’s oflice, it covers both 
sides of the paper. The MS. is in good condi- 
tion. Most of the poems are in the handwrit- 
ing of the respective authors but a few are in 
a feminine hand, having been copied probably 
by a sister or the mother. The question of the 
individual authorship of the pieces will conse- 
quently remain unsettled unless the Laureate 
himself comes to the rescue with a declaration. 

From a printer's point of view, the “ copy ” is 
decidedly poor. Not only is it ** backed,” but 
various pages are disfigured by rude scnoolboy 
sketches, while the literal corrections are 
numerous, and were not neatly made. On 
some pages whole verses have been struck out 
by heavy black lines radiating in all directions. 
There is considerable ** over-running;” and as 
many verses as possible are crushed on to each 
page. Evidently the young Tennysons were 
not too well supplied with paper. Sometimes, 
too, the lines are written both downward and 
crosswise, and on one small folio the ingenious 
writer had managed to crowd no fewer than 
ninety-one lines, viz., the whole of the poem, 
‘* Remorse,” and a six-line verse of the preced- 
ing poem. The credit of this remarkable 
achievement belongs, I think, to Alfred. 

It was originally the intention of the authors 
to allow their initials, C. T. and A. T., to ap- 
pear cn the title page and at the end of the 
short preface. But perhaps they feared that 
searching microscope of scrutiny of which they 
spoke in the introductory stanzas; at all events, 
while the printer was preparing the book for 
publication he received a note reminding him 
that it was no part of the agreement that their 
initials should be used, and they therefore 


| wished to delete them, ‘tas it will not assist 


the sale of the book any more than if there was 
no signature at all.” Perhaps Mr. Jackson 
thouglit so, too: anyhow, he raised no objec- 
tion, and when the book was issued it was left 
to rumor alone to declare who the Two Brothers 
were, 

The contract with the printer was that the 
authors should receive £10 for the copyright of 
their poems, and this sum has always been 
stated to have been the actual sum paid. Ina 
acceptance the brothers remarked 
that they did not think £10 ** too high a price ;” 
nevestheless they closed with the terms. His 
trustee has assured me, however, that Mr. 
Jackson afterwards increased the sum to £20, 

A good copy ot the book is now worth £25,— 
Tit Bits. 


7. Te 


A Kiss. 


Here is a kiss after the Joaquin Miller fash- 


| ion and taken from that gentleman’s serial 


The Buried River. It is not quite so hot and 
strong as -he Amelie Reeves-Chanler cuddle 
nor so enthusiastic as Mrs, Atherion’s Hermia’s 
hug, but still a fairly full flavored sort of caress: 

** We are going to die,” cried the girl, ‘‘ John 
Gray, we are going to die!” 





Chumley. He is in Toronto this week, where | 





however, is the right kind of an actress for 
such a play as the Boy Tramp. Those who | 
like the play will like her. The same may be | 
said of Augustin Neuville, who takes the part 
of the tramp. A writer in one of the daily | 
papers very cleverly said, ‘‘ The company is bad 


and well balanced,” 


DRAMATIC NOTES, 


Mile. Rhea’s forthcoming new play is an 
adaptation from a French novel, and is called | 
The Case Viaal. 

It is alleged that Kyrle Bellew is implicated | 
which will be heard in 


in a divorce case, 


Chicago in a few weeks. 


\ new theater is to be built at St. Peters- | 
burg, on the Field of Mars, which is to be so | 
large, and sumptuously decorated and fitted up | 
that the estimate for its completion, which has 
Czar, amounts to 


been approved by the 


£1,200,000. 


Herbert Kelcey, the sthetic leading man of 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, was out very 
late recently, and feeling hungry stepped into 
a Sixth avenue eating house and valled for a 
steak, baked potatoes and two eggs fried only 
on one s‘de. The waiter, as is usual there, | 
called out: *“* Slaughter in de pan, two Murphys 
wid der coats on, and two white wings wid de | 
sunny side up.” Mr. Kelecey suddenly lost his 
appetite, and was taken home in a hansom, 


Mr. Florence, in speaking of the ‘‘ knock 


down and drag out plays” now holding the | 


| stage,confided to a newspaper man, with several | 


apparent qualms of conscience, indicated by sud 


muscles, that he had written one himself, ‘1 
call it ‘ Working the Growler,’ *‘he said in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘‘and I think there is money 
init. It is caleulated to amuse if not instruct, 
and I haven't settled as to whether I'll put my 


| name on the bills as author or not.’ 


company. It is related that there was once in 


| 
Henry Irving has a mania for rehearsing his | 
his employ at the Lyceum a carpenter who | 


| was there the other day. Did it ever strike you | 
| what a lot of pretty women live there. 


| afternoon, and I think I saw 
divinities and russet-haired beauties in that | 


the character of an impoverished British noble- 
man strikes a responsive chord in everybody's | 
Toronto is practically populated with 
retired British aristocrats. You meet them 
everywhere, in positions varying from car 
conductors tomillionaires. So Chumley struck 
them with a wave of symnpathy, and they 
knocked the ashes out of their pipes, kicked 


heart. 


| their slippers under the bed, and went to the 


theater in solid squares. Talking of Toronto, I | 
Ihada 

ramble down King street on a sunny Saturday | 
more blonde | 


one stroll than I have seen in New York in a 
month. It was a rainbow of heads, Perhaps 
you don’t like the light-haired maiden, but I 
do, and Toronto pleases me immensely on that 
account. Besides the Toronto rosebud is fresh. | 


| There isa bloom on her cheek and a flash of | 
| intelligent life in her pretty eye that is refresh- 


ing. No wonder Ed Sothern says he wouid | 
rather play a week there and lose money than | 
spend a month in Chicago and make it. 


Rev. Dr. Parker of London, England, who | 
visited Toronto a year and a half ago, in an 
interview on the drama and actors’ reminis- 
cences recently expressed the following views: 
“I cannot help thinking that acquaintance 
with the kind of literature you refer to 
(reminiscences of actors) is helpful even to | 
preachers. It is, in my opinion, a grand mis- 
take on the part of preachers to live a monastic 
liie, mixing only with their fellow-thinkers and 
fellow-worshippers, talking everlastingly on 
the same subjects, and agitating themselves | 
with paltry controversies about words and 
forms. Preachers should get abroad among 
men, comprehend and appreciate varieties of | 
character, study the pleasures of the people, 
and in various ways acquaint themselves with 
real, throbbing tragic life around them. It is 
no use preaching the same old things to the 
same old people until everybody is either indif- 
ferent or asleep; let the pulpit begin to address 





| she looked down into his face. 
| him to her heart in that time of terror, and that 


| it a moment, 


She drew him closer to her still, in her terror; 
She had folded 


narrow place, without even knowiag it. 
Boom and boom came the waters! Thrash! 
thrash! boom and thunder! The sea bats 


| struck her face, and one hand fastened in her 


hair. 


“John Gray!" She had bowed her face even 


| ta his to escape the hideous creatures about 


her. 

“John Gray, we are going to die! and—and 
—and I will kiss you as we die together.” 

Her lips lay tenderly to his unconscious lips ; 
and then her great ardent and impetuous soul 


| came up from out of its Liding-place in the cor- 


ners of her heart, even as the great sea came up 
to them there, booming and thundering from 
the caverns of its trembling bosom. And the 
flower and the perfume of her holy womanhood 
she laid, as if it were religion, on the altar of 
her love. And she was stronger for it, braver, 


| better in this brief and singular completeness 


of her perfect nature. But he, John Gray, 
never knew. 


ee - 


How Plavs are Made. 

It is worth saying here for the benefit of 
young playwrights, that the best plays have 
their situations evolved out of the character 
and the story. This is the literary method. 


| The most effective plays, and as a rule the 


characters and 
This is the 


most successful have their 
story evolved out of a situation. 
theatric method. 

It seems like a heresy to the artistic worker 
to say that he must get a situation first and 
write his play round it. But tha®is the way 


| some of the most noted plays have been con- 
| structed, and it is notably the French way of 


making dramas, 

It is not strange after you have thought of 
The crisis or situation is the 
most essential thing in drama, and the all- 
important thing should be secured first. Geta 
great dramatic incident in your mind and see 
how easily all the elements of the drama will 
shape themselves round it. 

Get all the other elements of a drama and 
see how difficult it is to work them up to a 
great crisis or to insert your situation into 
them.—Draumatic Mirror. 





A Long Wait. 


Policer.an—Here, move on! Why don’t you 
go home? 
Tramp (with dignity)—I'm waitin’ fer me 


coachman, 


SSS 











For Saturday Night. 





When the Green Leaves Come Again. 


When the green |2aves come again, 
When t 1¢e sky is blue and clear, 


When in every nook and glen 


Fair pale primrose tufts appear ; 


When the moss‘is softly spread 
Underneath the beechen tree, 

And within its pebbly bed, 
Sings the streamlet merrily ; 


When fair spring, with lavish hand, 
Scattering gifts, begins her reign, 


Ah! we'll be happy then, love, 


When the green leaves come again. 


When the green leaves come again ; 
Strange the words sound of my song, 
While the sleet beats on the pane, 
And the fierce wind sweeps along. 


In the darkening room alone, 
On the leaden sky { gaze, 


While my saddened thoughts have flown 


To the hopes of other days. 
Wildly, wildly moans the wind, 

Sadly, sadly falls the rain, 
But we'll be happy yet, love, 


When the green leaves come again. 


Hence these sighs and sad repinings, 
Come, sweet sunshine after rain 

Snow, O clouds, your silver linings, 
Quick, O green leaves, burst again, 


Aid fair wind, the vessel sailing 
Homeward o’er a distant sea, 

Let not time nor tide be failing, 
Bring the absent back to me 

To the joy the spring can bring, 


Weighs as naught the winter's pain ; 
Silent birds break out and sing, 
When the green leaves come again. 


ODESSA, ONTARIO. 


Mrs. E. CLAsTon, 


Country Days. 


For Saturday Nwht. 


When darkness on the city falls 
And sorrows die in sleep, 
When shadows round the lofty walls 


Tgir silent vigils keep, 


I often take my pipe and 
Here in my little room 
And in an idle musing fit 


sit 


Of miogled mirth and gloom 
With feelings I can ne’er express 


See in the smoky haze 


The shadows of the loveliness 
That charmed my country days. 


The pleasures of those happy hours 


I never can forget, 


Nor cease to love the wildwood flowers 
I gathered then ; and yet 

] sometimes think that if the plow 
I held with firmer hand 

I'd cherish fewer mem’ ries now 


Of how the zephyrs fanned 


My g!owing cheeks and tossed my hair 


When skies were all abl. ze, 
And that they'd seem less free from care, 
Thos: dreamy country days. 


Of course my Mary's face comes back, 


But with a merry smi'e 


I think of how it now doth lack 
The sweetness to b-guile ; 

Yet haply if the truth were told 
My fancies when ‘tis fled 

Would show a heart not wholly cold, 


A love not wholly cead. 
And haply if I could once 


more 


Live o'er life’s tangled maze 


I'd in my Mary's love live 


o'er 


Those dreamy country days. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Tell Me. 


“Tf to night 





I could dream true, 
And cross the distance that forbids, 


And cone to you, 


The while your folded lids 


Shut out the sight 
If I might 


Bend low and touch 
Each of your slet ping eyes, 
Would it, dear, be as much 
Of happiness and sweet surprise 


To you as me 
If it could be 


That you would know 
My lips upon your head and hair 
Touching them to— 
Would you, dear. hold me closer there, 


Or might I go’ 


Mizpah! 


Eywa V 


MERONNE. 


SHERIDAN, 


I kissed your lips, and held your hands, 
And said farewell and went away, 


Well knowing that anothe 
Would speed you forth to other lands, 


r day 


And down the summer-scented street 
I heard your echoing voice repeat 
The Hebrew motto, quaint and sweet, 


**Mizpah | 


A thousand miles between us lay 
When autumn passed, in lingering flight, 
And drenched with fragrant dew at night 


The woodland fires he lit by 


day ; 


But, all the golden distance through, 


From } ou to me and me to you 
Went out the tender prayer and true : 


Mizpah. 


The winter night falls cold and bleak ; 
I sit, in saddened n odd, al 


one, 


And listen to the wind’s low moan, 
And hide a fear I dare not speak, 


For you are far, so far awe 


ay, 


And younger lips have turned to clay ; 


Dear love! I tremble whi 
Mizpah. 


But spring shall blossom up the plain, 


le I pray. 


And E ster lilies scent the air, 
Afid song birds riot everywhere. 
And heart and hope grow glad again, 


Yet still my nightly prayer shall be, 


Though swallows build or swallows flee, 
Until my love come back to me, 


Mizpah ! 


And when, wit flowers of June, )ou come, 
And face to face again we stand, 
And beart to heart and hand to hand, 


O love! within the one dear 


home; 


We shall not need to say again, 
In winter's snow or summer's rain, 
Till death shall come to part us twain; 


Mizpah ! 


—Lippincott’s Magazine 
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Noted People. 


The Empress Eugenie will shortly leave 
Faraborough for Madrid, whence she goes to 
Granada for a stay of two months. 

There is every probability that the engage- 
ment of the Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe 
to one of the young Princesses of Wales will 
be shortly announced. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s yachting trip inthe 
Pacific has proved most enjoyable and bene- 
ficial, and Mr. Stevenson writes in high spirits 
and the best of health. He is hard at work 
upon a new romance, which is based on his 
recent adventures, and is likely tosmack of the 


sea. 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett is the steadiest novelist 
we have. He writes three books a year, always 
has and always will. His book works are run 
on the best possible system. He writes twenty 
pages in the morning and fifteen pages in the 
afternoon, and he thus meets the regular 
Spring and Fall trade with a line of goods un- 
varyingly. His last book is called A Demoraliz- 
ing Marriage. , 

The King of Servia has abdicated, and the 
Crown Prince Alexander is now King of Servia. 
He was born on August 14, 1876. Heis a tall, 
slim, good-looking toy, with deep black eyes, 
like those of his mother, and the keen, pene- 
trating look peculiar to his father, whose ner- 
vousness, restlessness, and haughty bearing he 
has alsoinherited. He is described as a clever, 
quick-witted, lively, and unusually intelligent 
lad, but insincere, calculating, prompt in 
detecting and profiting by an advantage. 





Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, writes a cor- 


respondent, go about into scciety looking so | 


perfectly gay and contented that they cheer 
everybody up, and even the very linkmen who 
shut their carriage door are emboldened by the 
bride’s charming smile to wish her joy—and 


hold out a hand. It is true that the bridegroom | 


wears the air of giving, so radiant is he, with 
his keen activity, his robust youthfulness, and 
the glorious orchid that generally adorns his 
coat. Mrs. Chamberlain dresses in her favorite 
pale blue. 

Angeli of Vienna, the Queen's favorite por- 
trait painter, had received a commission from 
her Majesty for a half-length portrait of Prince 


Alexander of Battenberg, which was to have 
been hung up in the Tapestry Rooms at Wind- | 


sor Castle, but, in consequence of the Princes 
recent marriage, the order has been cancelled ; 
and, indeed, I am toid that in the first tempest 
of exasperation the Quéen ordered all the pho- 
tographs of the Prince, of which there was a 
large collection, to be flung into the fire, there- 
by following the example of her uncle, William 
IV., who, in 1836, on hearing that the Duke of 
Bedford had subscribed to the O'Connell Fund, 
commanded that his Grace’s bust in the corri- 
dor at Windsor Castle should be taken from its 
pedestal, broken in two, and then ignomin- 
iously conveyed to the limekiln. 

M. Zola is once more on the track of human | 
documents for his next volume, which is to | 
deal with ‘‘ railway-life,” and to include a mur- 
der on the line. For the purpose of collecting 
facts and consolidating his experience, the | 
author is taking a number of trips on railway 
engines up and down the various lines. This 
week he went to Havre, questioning numerous 
oflicials and porters respecting their duties. It 
is probable that the new novel will raise | 
another storm, as the author also intends to | 
deal therein with the magistracy and the pres. | 
of investigating crime, 


” 


ent judicial manner 
the weak points of the mode of * instruction 
being brought out in relief. Several judicial 
personages will also be sketched from the life | 
in the volume. 
‘A Paris correspondent writes: ‘* The Prince 
of Wales was in Paris last week and had a nice 
time. I met him on the boulevards, peeping 
into the shops now andthen. He went to the 
Theater des Nouveautes and freely applauded | 
Le Royaume des Femmes. The papers notice 
with great pleasure the delicate attention 
shown by the Prince towards M., Brasseur, his 
old tutor. This gentleman is now eighty-eight 
years of age. The Prince never comes to Paris 
without calling on him. He was among the 
guests invited by the Prince to dinner on the 
day of his arrival in Paris. Old Brasseur is 
very fond of the distinction, and is never hap- 
pier than when he is dilating on the good 
points of ‘ mon ami, le Prince de Galles.’ It is 
by such little acts of affection that he has made 
himself so popular with the Parisians. The 
* British Heir’ is undoubtedly the most popular 
Crown Prince in Europe—and so he ought to 
be, for he is a jolly nice fellow on the con- 
tinent, where he certainly feels like ‘another 
man,’ and generously treats that ‘other man.’” 


Archie Gunter grows daily more rotund in 
proportion and more expansive in his smiles. 
Contrasting the picture of the prosperous party 
in furs rolling about in his own carriage to-day, 
with the memory of a young man shivering on 
the Rialto a few years ago, with his pocket full 
of manuscripts I can hardly imagine the author 
of Barnes of New York was one and the same 
person in both cases. Mr. Potter of Texasal 
the critics thought would kill off Mr. Gunter’s 
audience. He wrote it in two months out of 
the material of an old play, and it was certainly 
pretty bad. Yet he has sold so far one hundred 
and thirty thousand copies of it, and for his 
new novel, That Frenchman, there are already 
advance orders for sixty-five thousand. No 
one bears his success with more equanimity 
than Mr, Gunter or enjoys the profits of liter- 
ary labor with more gusto. ‘The only bad 
result of his good fortune has been the tempta- 
tion it offers some young women to exploit 
their moral degradation on paper in a vain 
hope of achieving Mr. Gunter’s measure of 
success, 

An American writer says: I hear’ from a 
private source that the Duke of Sutherland, 








exasperated beyond all endurance at the com- 
ments concerning his recent marriage in several 
important American newspapers, has instructed 
his attorneys to commence actions for libel. 
No doubt in his present frame of mind His 
Grace would be ready to bring actions for libel 
or use shot guns at sight, but calm moments 
and reflection will convince him of the folly and 
stapidity of such a move. Just think what an 
avalanche of ancient history such a libel suit 
would unearth. The defendants would bave 
to know al!l about the past life of the Duke and 


‘would sing too. 





TORONTO SATURDAY 


something about the early career of the new 
Duchess (ex-Mrs. Blair). They might want to 
know how the late Mr. Blair came by his death 
—whether he killed himself, and if he did— 
why? And if he killed himself, where did the 
tragedy take place? Whether it was in his 
own home or at the very doors of the Duke of 
Sutherland’s private residence ; and if it was, 
why did he choose such a place for the deed? 
What a torrent of questiozs an inquisitive 
American lawyer might ask the Duke of 
Sutherland and his new wife. Take good 
advice, Stafford, let the American newspapers 
throw all the mud they like. You will enjoy 
your visit to America a good deal more if you 
keep your temper and continue to puff your 
weed into the summer skies of Florida and 
keep the flies off the Duchess, 


—— ee 


Plagiarism. 








For Saturday Night, 

So-called plagiarism is often only coincidence 
of thought or expression, the outcome ot simi- 
larly constituted minds revolving the same 
subject. 

It has always been, however, an open ques- 
tion to what extent an author is justified in 
“‘cabbaging” from the works of other writers 
and introducing their ideas into his original 
work without incurring the risk of being ac- 
cused of plagiarism. Indeed it may be said 
with truth that there has been scarcely one 
writer of note in bygone years, who has not 
at some time in his career been charged with 
unfairly using the efforts of his predecessors. 

Sir Walter Scott was in the habit of making 
numerous extracts from foreign writers, 
notably from German romances. Noone would 
accuse Shakespeare of plagiarism, yet every 
student of his works knows that he is indebted 
for many of his plots to stories, legends and 
novels of the period. A notable instance is 
A Winter's Tale. The plot is taken with few 
important deviations from a celebrated novel 
of the time entitled Pandosta, and the History 
of Dorustus and Favonia, by Robert Green. 
This work was extremely popular, and is said 
to have passed through fourteen editions. 

Shakespeare has also in many cases copied 
from the works of older writers, often word for 
word whole lines and sentences where any- 
thing particularly pleased him. But the ad- 
mirable use he made of all available matter 
within his reach is a forcible proof of how 
genius extracts gold dust from worthless dirt. 
It has been observed that originality consists 
not so much in the source from whence the 
material used by an author is drawn as in his 
mode of using it. 
what he borrows in a far better light than the 
original inventor had found tor it. This is par- 
ticularly the case with Shakespeare. 

In Moore’s Life of Byron is the following: 


** Observing,” writes Moore, “a volume in his | 


gondola with a number of paper marks between 
the leaves, I inquired of him what it was.” 
‘**Only a book,” he replied, ‘‘from which I 
am trying to crib, as Ido whenever I can: and 
that is the way I get the character of an 


| original poet.” 


A great English divine, who is now dead, 
used to advise young curates to copy from the 
sermons of eloquent preachers in writing their 
own first sermons. To conclude, it has been 
said that Homer is the only writer who is en- 
tirely innocent of plagiarism, but that is prob- 


ably because we have no means of finding it | 


out. GiB. tk. 





Memoria Dulcis. 





For Saturday Night. 
H's fatherland! Who isit can forget, 
While far on other sands compelled to roam, 
The house where he was born, each rivulet, 
Each hill, each valley of his native home? 
A ray of sanctity is round the view 
Of these heart-pictures, thus enframed with joy, 
Emotions so affecting must be true— 
Altho’ with them the present will alloy. 
Sublime within themselves they may not be, 
But hallow’d recollections they call forth 
And fill his soul with pure tranquillity 
Of Love, and Home and patriotic worth. 
Ah ! happy is the man who thus can roam 
With such sweet mem'ry of his heart's first home ! 
Nora LAUGHER 


—_—__ + e 


Varsity Chat. 





Approaching exams, give everything a mat- | 
There is no more fooling. No | 


ter-of-fact air. 
levity is the admonition used so often in refer- 
ence to freshmen at other times, now applied 
in dead and silent earnest to ourselves. The 
awful stillness is like the strained intensity of 
spectators at a close finish at Olympia. 
are all in the race. Some run for fear of des- 
truction in a racé for academic existence ; some 
spurred on bya desperateambition. Wretched 


mortals, hated of the gods. 
- 


Meds. coming up to tremble before the dread | 
‘‘Stand up, gentlemen!” and retiring shattered | 


in body and seared in ieart remind us realistic- 


ally of our destiny. At each boom of the | 


solemn bell we run our hand through our hair 
and our nose down to the book anew. No well- 
intentioned man asks another 
about the state of his work. 
own heart and sees that, to tell the strict truth 
at this season, is too much for flesh and blood. 
Who ever had his work up to his satisfaction? 
Nobody. Who is the champion? 
strong? The same. 


Our practised eye runs down the list of 
examiners. With joy we note that Rev. Neil 
MacNish is not there. Shades of Paddy Burns! 
—I mean Robert. We have learned in the 
hard school of experience how to take them, 
i.e, the examiners, not the shades, Prof. 
Ashley is the only uncertain quantity. But 


then, by skilful time-table work he threw most 


of us off the scent long ago. We thought it 


cruel at the time, but we rise up now and say, | 


more power ! : 


Prof. Baker entertained the baseball team 
and a few enthusiasts not on the team, at 
dinner the other evening. Mr. Harry Senkler 
sang his well-known Kilalloo. Mr, Proctor 
Mr. J. B. Peat wore the 
dignity which appertains to the secretary- 
treasurership with becoming grace. Arrange- 
ments for the tour are about completed. Yale 
alone has declined to play us. We have no 


For a writer often places | 


We | 


now-a-days | 
He looks into his | 


Who the | 


reputation. 
But where is Yale anyhow? 


and smaller, 

ceased, much to the regret of those interested. 

It is pure gold at this period in the term. 
NEMO, 








—_ 


Grains of Fun. 


Uncle Harry—Well, Johnnie, and how did 
you like the ride on 
Johnnie— Oh, it was very nice ; but I had a ride 
on a real donkey yesterday, 

Little Miss—Minnie has been to see me to-day, 
and she behaved like a lady. Mamma—And ! 
hope you did, too. ‘‘ Yes, I did; I turned 
somersaults for her on the bed all the after- 
noon.” 

When Fogg was asked regarding the latest 
additions to the English language, he said he 
would ask his wife. She always had the last 
word. 

Kirby—‘‘ Lend mea fiver, will you, old boy? 
I’m clean broke.” 

Moxey—‘“ That’s a pretty good ring. Why 
don’t you hock it?” 

Kirby—*' Couldn't, you know, 
of a deceased brother.” 

Moxey—“ Well, my money is a souvenir of a 
deceased father.” (And he walks off.) 

We do not know verv much about the 
ancient Egyptians, perhaps, but the grand old 
sphinx with its silent woman’s head shows 
that they were a very sarcastic people. 

Hlusband—‘ Wife, Dr. Smith, the chiropodi t, 
will dine with us te day.” 

Wife—‘ All right ; I'll order corned beef.” 

Mamma (to eldest son)—My dear George, 
where are your manners? You shouid always 
say, ‘‘ thank you!” when anything is handed 
to you. 

George-—O, bother having to say ‘‘thank!” 
every time, Ma! Can't a fellow have a season 
ticket? 


It's asouvenir 


her friend Lucie. ‘‘ Just fancy,’ she said to 
her, ‘‘ for the last six weeks I have been trying 
| to teach my parrot to pronounce the name of 
Albert, and now my intended isn’t called Albert 
any more, but George!” 

Young Wife (at the breakfast table to her 
husband)—.Just read this artic e on the concert 
last night . . . I had no idea we enjoyed it 
half so much at the time. 


‘*Have you Goldsmith’s Greece?” asked a 
gentleman of theclerk of a store in which books 
and various miscellaneous articles were sold. 
**No,” said the clerk, reflectively ; ‘‘ we haven't 
Go!dsmith’s Greece, but we have some splendid 
hair oil!” 

A Virginia man by the name of Appel has 
married Miss Green. Their offspring will 
probably go by the name of Green Appels. 

A rich harness-maker recently died, and it is 
said that he left many traces of his work behind. 


Mrs. Addleton—George, the castors on that 
table don’t work very smoothly. 

Mr. George Addleton-—Well pour a llttle cas- 
tor oil on them. 


Visitor(at the museum)— Where is the fasting 
man, boss? 

Keeper (absent-mindedly)—He’s just gone out 
for supper, he will be back in a minute. 

‘*It is a shame, husband, that I have to sit 
here mending your old clothes.” 

‘* Don't say a word about it, wife; the least 
said the soonest mended.” 

A grocer has a sagacious dog which never 
sees anything being weighed on the scales 
without putting one foot on the platform and 
innocently looking out at the door. 

A country parish minister lately visiting 
Edinburgh met in the street a servant girl who 
had left his congregation to go to a situation 
in the city. 

* Well, Maggie, 
you like your new situation?” 

‘Fine, sir; but I'm gey lonely among sae 
mony fremd folk.” ; 

“*T was thinking so, Maggie. Well, I) call 
and see you before I leave tne town.” 

‘*Na, sir.” very dolefully,’ ye mauna dae 
that, for oor mistress allows nae followers; 
but,” brightening up. ‘if ye come tae the back 





wundy.” 

Mamma—That’s right, Tommy, eight fur- 
longs make one mile. Now, three miles make 
one what? 

Tommy—Three miles make one tired. 

At Delmonico’s. 

Mr. Pawaue Pacquer (of Chicago)— Waiter, 
bring me another Knife. How the devil do you 
expect me to eat with so sharpa one as this? 
I'll cut my tongue off. 

He— What do you think of this style of col- 
lar, Miss Bonmot ?—looks like a wegular ivory 
tower, doesn’t it? 

She (thoughtfully)—Y-e-s, or like a white- 
washed fence around a lunatic asylum. 

Visitor (at inebriate asylum)—What brought 
| you here? 

Patient (formerly a Board of Trade man)— 
Making money on wheat and putting it in rye. 
The ancient Greeks were smart—no one could top ’em, 

But they had no nickels, 
Nor had they slots in which to drop ‘em, 
In the days of Pericles. 


trar’s to give in the name of his first-born. 
Registrar— What is it you want ? 
Husband—To report the birth of a son. 
Registrar—Go back, my little man, and tell 
your father he'll have tocome himself, 


Bridget, who was at that 


and, addressing 
shifting an ash barrel, 


moment engaged in 

observed : 

| ‘Bridget, my dariint, the bright av yer oyes 

| makes the dawn seem loike darkness.” 
**Them’s the very words that yer sapayrior, 

| the sargint,jspoke to me. Isuppose it’s part av 

the drill av the force.” 

An old farmer and his wife went to the Glas 
| gow Exhibition, and while there they came to 
| a table with some bottles of wine. Seeing a 
| ticket with ** Please take one,” lying beside 
| the bottles (which meant that they were to 
| take one of the small advertising pamphlets), 
| 
| 
| 


the old woman lifted a bottle, remarking at the 
same time, *‘ Man John, it’s an awfu’ peety w< 
didna bring the basket wi’ us.” 

A discussion arose on board an Atlantic liner 
a short time ago as to the citizenship of a gen 
itleman at the other end of the saloon, 
| ‘**He's an Englishman,” said one, “I know 
| by his head.” 

** He’s a Scotchman,” said another, ‘‘ I know 
by his complexion.” 

‘* He's a German,” said another, ‘‘ 1 know by 
his beard.” 
| ‘Te young ladies thought he looked a littie 
Spanish. 

Here the conversation rested, but soon one 


American, he’s got his legs on the table.’ 


deal of meat in Amelie Rives’ books. 


too. 


— 22 - 


Getting Acquainted. 


I got acquainted very quick 
With Teddy Brown, when he 
Moved in the house across the street, 
The nearest one you see. 


I climbed and sat upon a post 
To look, and so did he; 

I stared and stared across at him 
And he stared back at me. 


I s'posed he wanted me to speak, 
I thought I'd try and see ; 

I said * Hello!" to Te tdy Brown ; 
He said “ Hello!” to me. 





Attendance at lectures is becoming smaller 
Sight translation in classics has 


Uncle Harry’s knee? 


Mademoiselle Jeanne keeps no secrets from | 





NIGHT. 


Perhaps that is because we play. 


A 


We Wy) 





| 
} 





said he, kindly, ‘“‘how do | 


Yet one night brought his quietus— 
He heard footsteps from afar ; 
‘** Sure,” thought he, ‘‘ this is my lady,” 
And he caught and kissed—her Pa ! 
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He was always trying to kiss her 
Go whatever way she would, 
He would lie ia wait to catch her 

And kiss her if he could. 


He'd beset her on the staircase, 
He'd besiege her at the door, 

Till he got to be a nuisance 
And unmitigated bore. 


Because kissing 
goes by favor 
As she'd fre- 







quently ob- 


ce 
t7 | 
serve ; 


le But the more the 
/ 


gay girl ‘“‘guy- 


/ j ed” him, 
! The bigger crew 
If his ‘‘ nerve.” 
V 


Texas Siftings 


Alleged Facts. 


There are 2,404 undergraduates now in resi- | 


dence at Oxford, as compared with 2 382 at the 
same period last year. 
There is a race for the sky going on among 


builders just now which has perkaps reached | : 
| come from the city nursery gardens, 


its culmination in Minneapolis, where a 
twenty-eight-story building is reported to be in 
course of erection. 

It has been ascertained that during a single 
voyage by the Cunard steamship Etruria, on 
the average crockery is broken at the rate of 
900 plates, 280 cups, 438 saucers, 1,213 tumblers, 
200 wine-glasses, 27 decanters, and 63 water- 
bottles, 

Four young men in St. Petersburg have laid 
a wager that they will go on horseback from 
St. Petersburg to the Paris Exhibition. The 


journey will have to be accomplished in sev- | 
The young men will be accom- | 


enty-five days. 
panied by four grooms, 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes advises young | 
It is liable to injure the | 


men not to smoke. 
sight, he says, to render the nerves unsteady, 
to enfeeble the will, and to enslave the nature 


of a duty to be performed. 


| to an imperious habit likely to standin the way | 


of whom the State pays, as well as buying their 
liveries ; two carriages, a carriage for his secre- 
taries, two military secretaries, three civil sec- 
retaries, hsuse linen and the cost of washing 
it, and vegetables for his table from the gar- 
dens formerly belonging to the Empire. 

The flowers for his greenhouse and ballroom 
His sup- 
ply of game not only costs him nothing, but is 
so abundant that he can sell about £2,000 worth 
a year after supplving his table—valuable pre- 
serves in the forests’of Marly and Rambouillet 
being set apart for the President’s use. 

His musical and theatrical tastes are also 
gratified at the public expense, the State pay- 
ing for a box at the Opera and at the Francais 
for his use. And if he is too indolent to occupy 
his boxes he and his fa nily can enjoy the music 
without leaving the State residence, telephones 
having been put in for that purpose, which are 
paid for by the Republic. For the household 
expenses, about £6,000 is allowed annually. 

The President of the United States, while 
receiving about £10,000 as salary, runs ahead of 
the French President in the matter of house- 
hold expenses. His private secretary, the 
clerks, messengers, steward, and servants cost 


more than £6,000 a year, which the nation 
| pays, as well as a ‘‘contingent” of about 


The gorgeous mansion in Hopkinton, Mass, | 


which Mrs. Searle, formerly Mrs. Hopkins, has 
had built, boasts of an orzan costing $50,000. 
Its case is of English ash to correspond with 
the finish of the room, exquisitely carved with 
gold molding, is over thirty feet high, and is 
probably the most costly organ in any private 
dwelling in America. The music room is large, 
over forty feet high, with paneled ceiling of 
terra cotta. 

Chinese live in houses where the supply of 
air is so .imited that no European could endure 
the vitiated atmosphere: yet they are a very 
healthy nation. This is due probably to the 
fact that their food is invariably simple and 
clean, and thoroughly well cooked. Meat, 


| potatoes, and rice areall boiled together. When 


gate when its dark I'll try tae let yein at the | 


cooked the mixture is put into small bowls, 
and as it is eaten with tiny chopsticks, it is 


; President cost the United States about £ 


£1,500 a year. Then the sum of £4,000 is appro- 
priated for use as the President sees fit in buy 
ing furniture forthe White House and in keep- 
ing that building in repair. For fuel £600 is 
allowed, and nearly £200 more for repairs to 
the greenhouse. 

Those sums, added to the salary, make the 
22.000 
per year, which is still a smaller sum than the 
bare salary of M. Carnot. 


++ — ———— 


Irish and French Bulls. 
Sheridan Lefanu, in his delightful Irish 
stories, gives some instances of the bull thus: 
“That deadly sound is goin’ on as lively as 


| ever; and, best of all, the only way to prevint 


| what's past is to put a stop to it before it 
happens.” With this we may couple a remark 


impossible to try the mouth or stomach by | 
scalding them with a quantity of very hot food. | 


Moreover, they rarely drink water if they can 
get tea, either hot or cold. 


Truth says that itis a melancholy fact that | 


both as a fortress and a strategic position 
Gibraltar is out of date. 


the Mediterranean’’—at any rate, it is a key 


It is not ‘the key to | 


which will no longer lock the door, because | 
steam has enabled vessels to run through the | 


straits without any risk of serious damage 
from guns on *‘ the rock. 


impregnable, because the development of art il- 


| as i ithi ang F 1e 
lery has brought it well within range of the 


; minster. 


| promptly forbade anyone to ascend 


Algeciras heights; while under a fire of modern 


| projectiles, the famous galleries of rock would 
| splinter in such a way that they would be 


simply untenable, 

Allaccess tothe dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, has been forbidden the public since 
the explosions in the Tower and in West. 
The Dean and Chapter received a 


Tt has ceased to be | 


| two 


heard the other day: ‘I can always remember 
things in advance.” That an excellent bull, 
too, which another Irish writer invented when 
he described drops of rain as varying in size 
‘from a shilling to eighteen pence ;” while for 
the charm of surprise no blunder surpasses the 
absurd saying, ‘* There I sat, expecting that 
every moment would be my next.” Only the 
other day we heard an old French soldier who, 
on being presented with a sword of honor, 
remarked: ‘* Ce sabre est le plus beaujour di 
wna vie.” 


+e 


The Longest Beard in the World 

The owner of the longest beard in the world 
is Louis Coulon, a sculptor, residing at Mont- 
lucop. His beard measures two metres thirty- 
centimetres (seven feet six and a half 
inches), and, although it has turned gray, it 
continues to grow. Coulon wears his beard 
either folded round his arm like a plaid, or he 


| twists the end round his neck like a boa, or ties 


hint from the Home Office that the Invincibles 


had their eyes on the dome, and so they 


than the stone gailerv. The danger appre- 


| hended was not dynamite, but incenditarism. 


Undersized young husband calls at the regis- | 


A policeman leaned over the area railing, } 


of them spoke, ‘‘I have it,” said she, he’s an | 
Mr. Bookworme—I tell you there is a great 


Mr. Goodygoode—And a great deal of foul, 


Strange as it seems, there are few more com 
bustible edifices in London than the dome of 
St. Paul's. There is a whole forest of timber 
up aloft all as dry as tinder, and quite inacces- 
sible to the firemen and their hydrants. 

A St. Petersburg correspondent sends a des- 
cription of a memorial subscribed for by the 
clergy of the diocese of Kharkoff, to celebrate 
the escape of the Czar and Imperial family 
during the recent railway accident in South 
Russia. The memorial consists of a massive 
silver clock, placed in position in Kharkoff, 
with its dials facing towards the spot where 
the accident took place. This clock strikes only 
once in twenty-four hours. Every day, at the 
exact hour that the accident occurred, its silver 
bell strikes for five minutes, and so it will 


higher | 


repeat to generations yet to come the story of | 


the Czar Alexander's providential escape. 
Sinatra oieiaiaied 


Two Presidents’ Incomes. 

The salary of the President of the French 
Republic is £24 0°O per year. Besides this lib 
eral stipend he is allowed firewood, candle, and 
gaslight ; men-servants, the wages and board 


it round his waist. He has received from var- 
ious impresarjos the most tempting oflers to 
exhibit himself. i. e., his beard, all of which he 
has, however, declined. 





Salasial icles 
A Method in his Applause. 

In a Kansas City theater. Visitor (to usher) 

~That man back there must be enjoying the 


play. I never saw anybody applaud with more 
enthusiasm. Who is he, anyway? 
U-her—The manager of the company that’s 


playing. 
cima oo —_ 
A Difference in the Operation. 
Zeke Wayback—Can vou give mea position 
in your printing office, sir? ; 
Printer— Do you know anything about setting 
type? 5 ; 
Zeke Wayback—N-no, sir, but 


ever since I was knee-high to a grass} 


I've set hens 


opper 
opper. 
ane ~— “ 


Modern Stage Fun. 


Modern Dramatist—‘' ve got a new comeay 

for you.’ 
Manager 
Modern 


of damns.” 


“Ts it funny?” 


Dramatist—* You bet! Chuck full 


anne $<. 


frequently the 


\ man of small calibre is 
greatest bore. 


Prepared for the Fray. 


Mr. Bliss—No sah ; not terday. 


| 
| 
| Farmer Billings—Well, boys, goin’ coon huntin’? 





— 


We's been requested ter go down ter Mistah Prinders ter 


help him shoe dat ole roan mew! ob his'n.—Judge. 
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FIRST HALF OF THE TWC-PART STORY. 


‘““Number 43 is no better, doctor,” said the 
head-warder in a slightly reproachful accent, 
looking round the corner of my door. 

* Confourd 43!" I responded from behind the 
pages of the Australian Sketcher. 

**And 61 says his tubes are paining him. 
Couldn’t you do anything tor him?” 

* He's a walkirg drug shop, said I. ‘* He has 
the whole British pharmacopcia inside him, I 
believe his tubes are as sound as yours are.” 

“Then there's 7 and 108, they are chronic,” 
continued the warder, glancing down a blue 
slip of paper. ‘‘ And 28 knocked off work yes- 
terday—said lifting things gave him a stitch in 
theside. I want you to have a look at him, if 
you don't mind, doctor. There’s 31, too—him 
that killed John Adamson in the Corinthian 
brig— he's been carrying on awful in the night, 
shrieking and yelling, he has, and no stopping 
him neither.” 

“All right, [ll have a look at him after- 
wards,” I said, tossing my paper carelessly 
aside, and pouring myself out a cup of coffee. 
** Nothing else to report, I suppose, warder?” 

The official protruded his head a little further 
intothe room. ** Beg pardon, doctor,” he said, 
in a confidential tone, ** but I notice as 82 has a 
bit of a cold, and it would be a good excuse for 
you to visit him and have a chat maybe.” 

The cup of coffee was arrested half way to 
my lips as I stared in amazement at the man’s 
serious face. 

“An excuse?” I said. ‘“Anexcuse? What 
the deuce are you talking about, McPherson? 
You see me trudging about all day at my prac- 
tice, when I'm not looking after the prisoners, 
and coming back every night as tired as a dog, 


and you talk about finding me an excuse for | 


doing more work.” 

* You'd like it, doctor,” said Warder Mce- 
Pherson, insinuating one of his shoulders into 
the room. ‘* That man’s story's worth listening 
to if you could get him to tell it, though he’s 
not what you'd call free of speech. Maybe you 
don't know who 82 is?” 

‘No, I doti’t, and I don’t care either,” 1 an- 
swered, in the conviction that some local 
ruffian was about to be foisted upon me asa 
celebrity. 

** He’s Maloney,” said the warder, “ him that 
turned Queen’s evidence after the murders at 
Bluemansdyke.” 

“You don't say so?” J ejaculated, laying 
down my cup in astonishment. I had heard of 
this ghastly series of murders, and read an ac- 
count of them ina London magazine long be- 
fore setting foot inthe colony. I remembered 
that the atroc:tics committed had thrown the 
Burke and Hare crimes completely into the 
shade and that one of the most villainous of the 
gang tad saved his own skin by betraying his 
companions. ‘* Are you sure?” L asked, 

*O yes, it’s him right enough. Just you 
draw him out a bit avd he'll astonish you. 
He’s a man to know, is Maloney ; that’s to say, 
in moderation :” and the head grinned, bobbed, 


and disappeared, leaving me to finish my 
breakfast, and ruminate over what I had 
heard. 


,4uc Surgeonship of an Australian prison is 
not an enviable position. It may be endurable 
in Melbourne or Sidney, but the little town of 
Perth has few attractions to recommend if, 
and those few had been long exhausted. The 
climate was detestable, and the society far 
from congenial. Sheep and cattle were the 
staple support of the c mmunity; and their 
prices, breeding, and diseases the principal 
topic of conversation. Now, as I, being an out- 
sider, possessed neither the one nor the other, 
and was utterly cailous to the new “dip” and 
the “rot” and other kindred topics, I tcund 
myself in a state of mental isolation, and was 
ready to hail anything which might relieve 
the monotony of my existence. Maltorey, the 
murderer, had, at least. some distinctiveness 
and individuality in his character, aud might 
act as atonic to a mind sick of the common- 
places of existence. I determined that I shculd 
follow the warder’s advice, and take tne excu-e 
for making his acquaintance. When, there- 
fore, | went upon my usual matutinal round, I 
turned the lock of the deor, whicn bore the 
convict’s pumber upon it, and wa/ked into the 
cell, 

The man was lying in a heap upon his rough 
bed as I entered, uncoiling his long limbs, he 
started up and stared at me with an insolent 
look of deianece on his face which augured 
badly for our interview. He had a pale set 
face, with sandy hair and a steelly blue eye, 
with something feline in ils expression. His 
frame was tall and muscular, though there was 
a curious bend in his shoulders, which almost 
amounted to a deformity. An ordinary cb- 
server, meeting him in the street, might have 
put him dewn as a well developed man, fairly 
handsome, and of s udious habits—even in the 
hideous uniform of the rottenest convict estab- 
lishment he im:arted a certain refinement to 
his carriage which marked him out among the 
inferior ruflians around him, 
the sick he said gruffly. 
hingin the hard, rasping voice 
allusions, and made 
me realize that I was face 'o face with the man 
of he Lena Valley and Bluemansdvke, the 
bloudiest bushranger thatever stuck up a farm 
or cut the throats of its oc¢ upants, 


‘I'm not on list,’ 
There was si me 


which dispelled all softer 


**T know you're not,” Lanswered. ‘* Warder 
McPherson told me that vou had a cold, 
though, and I thought I'd look in and see you.” 


‘Blast Warder Mi Pherson, and blast you, 
too!” yelled the convict, in a paroxysm of rage. 
**QO, that’s right,” he added in a quieter voice; 


' 


report me to the governor, do! 


“hurry away ; 
that's your 


Get me another six 
game.’ 

‘I'm not going to report you,” I said. 

‘Eight square feet of ground.” he went on, 
disregarding my protest, and evidently working 
himself into a fury again Eight square feet, 
and [can't have that without being talked to 
and stared at, the whole crew of 


months or so 


and— QV, blast 


you! iud ue raised his two clenched hands 
above his head and shook them in passionate 
lnvective, 

You ve got a curious idea of hospitality,” I 


remarked, determined not to lose my tem per, 
and -aysing almost the tirst thing that came to 
ny tongue 

lo my surprise the 


words had an extraordi 


one and all. and they were none the worse if I 
| saved myself by turning against them. Every 
| man for himself, say I, and the devil take the 
luckiest. You baven't a plug of tobacco, doc- 
tor, have you?” 

He tore at the piece of ‘‘ Barrett's’ which I 
handed him, as ravenously as a wild beast. It 
| seemed to have the effect of soothing his nerves, 
| for he settled himself down in the bed, and 
reassumed his former deprecating manner, 

; ‘* You wouldn’t like it yourself, you know, 
| doctor,” he said; “it’s enough to make any 
man a little queer in his temper. I'm in for six 
months this time for assault, and very sorry I 
shall be to go out again I can tell you. My 
mind’s at ease in here; but when I’m outside, 
what with the Government, and what with 
Tattooed Tom of Hawkesbury, there’s no chance 
of a quiet life. 

|; ‘* Whois he?” I asked. 

| ‘* He is the brother of John Grimthorpe; the 
same that was condemned on my evidence, and 
an infernal scamp he was too! Spawn of the 
devil, both of them! This tattooed one is a 
murderous ruftian, and he swore to have my 
blood afterthat trial. It’s seven years ago,and 
he’s following me yet; I know he is, though 
he lies low and keeps dark. He came upto me 
in Ballarat in '75; you can see on the back of 
my hand here where the bullet “gy me. 
He tried again in "76, at Fort Philip, but I got 
the drop on him and wounded him badly. He 
knifed me in “79 though, in a bar at Adelaide, 
and that made our account about level. He’s 
loafing around again now, and he'll let daylight 
into me—unless—unless by some extraordinary 
chance some one does as much for him” And 
Maloney gave a verv ugly smile. 

| ‘IT don't complain of him so much,” he con- 
tinued. ‘* Looting at it in bis way, no doubt it 
is a sort of family matter that can hardly be 
noglected, Its the government that fetches 
me, 





When I tliink of what I've done for this 


They van the roze cver a branch, tied my hands, and told me to say mg prayers. 


country, and then of what this country has | 
done for me, it makes me fairly wild—clean 
drives me off my head. ‘There’s no gratitude 
nor common decency left, doctor!” 

He brooded over his wrongs for a few min- 
utes, and then proceeded to lay them before me 
in detail, 

“Here's nine men,” he said, ‘‘ they've been 
murdering and killing for a matter of three 
years, and maybe a life a week wouldn't more 
than average the work that they've done. The 
Goverument catches them and the Government 
tries them, but they can’t convict ; and why ? 
because their witnesses have all had their 
throats cut, and the whole job's been very 
neatly done. What happensthen? Up comes 


nary effect upon him. He seemed compietely a citizen called Wolf Tone Maloney; he says, 
Staggered ab my assuming the proposition tor *The country needs me, and here I am.’ And 
Which be had been so tiercely contending, with tnat he gives his evidence, convicts the lot, 
namely, that the room in which we stcod was and enables the beaks to hang them. That's 
his own. what Tuid. There’s nothing mean about me! | 
wy your pardon,’ he said, ‘I didn't mean And now what does the country do in return? | 
to be rude. Wont you take a seat?’ and he Doys me,sir, spies on me, watches me night and 
motioned towardsarough trestle,which formed day, turns against the very man that worked 


the headpiece of his couch 


i sat dawn rather astonished at the sudden 
change I dont know that I 'iked Maloney 
better under his new aspect The murderer 
had, it is true, disappeared for the nonee, but 


there was something in the smooth tones and 
Obsequious manner Which powertully > uggested 
the witness of the Queen, who had stud up 
and sworn away the lives of his companions in 
crime, 

*How’s your 
my professional air 

“Come, drop it 
swered, showing a 
resuived his seat upon t 
Wasnt anxiety affer my 
brought you alony here ; that siory won't wash 
atali. You came to havea look ar Wolt Tone 
Maloney. forger, murderer, Sydney siyder, ran 
ger, and Government peach, That’s abour my 
firvure, aiu’t it? There it is, plain aud straighr; 
there's nothing mean about me. 

He paused as if he expected me to say some 
thing; bur,as I rm mained silent, he repeated 
once or twice, ‘* There's nothing mean about 
me.” 

**And why shouldn't I?” he suddenly yelled, 
his eye gleaming and his whole satanic nature 
reasserting itself. ** We were bouna to swing, 


chest?” I asked, putting on 
doctor, drop it!’ he ar 

row of White eeth, as he 
he side of the bed oe Te 
precious heal h that 





so hard forit. Theres something mean about | 
that, anyway. 1 didn’t expect them to knight 
me, nor to make me colonial secretary: but 
damn it, I did expect that they would let me 
alone!” 

“Well,” I remonstrated, “if you choose to 
break laws and assault people, you can't ex 
pect it to be looked over on account of former 
services, 

‘| don't refer to my present imprisonment, 
sir,” said Maloney, with dignity. ‘It's the life 
ive been leading since that cursed trial that 
takes the soul outof me. Just you sit there on 
that trestle, and Til tell you all avout it; and 
then look me in the face and tell me that I’ve 
been treated fair by the police.’ 

I shail endeavor to transer:be the experiences 
of the convict in his own words, as far as I can 
remember them, preserving his curious perver- 
sions of right and wrong. I can answer for the 
truth of his facrs, whatever may be said for his 
deductions from them. Months afterwards, 
[Inspector H. W. Hann, formerly governor of 
the jail at Donedio, showed me entries in his 
ledger which corroborated every statement. 
Maloney reeled the story off in a dull, monot 
onous voice, with his head sunk upon his breast 
and his hands between his knees, The glitter | 
of his serpent like eyes was the only sign o* 





| again. | 
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the emotions which were stirred up by the re- 
collection of the events which he narrated. 

You’ve read of Bluemansdyke (he began, with 
some pride in his tone). We made it hot while 
| it lasted; but they ran us to earth at last, and 
| atrap called Braxton, with adamned Yankee, 
took the lot of us. That was in New Zealand 
of course, and they took us down to Dunedin, 
| and there they were convicted and hanged. 
One and all they put up their hands in the 
| docks and cursed me till your blood would have 
run cold to hear them, which was scurvy treat- 
ment, seeing that we had all been pals together; 
but they were a blackguard lot, and thought 
only of themselves. I think it is as well that 
they were hung. 

‘They took me back to Dunedin gaol and 
clapped me into the old cell. The only difference 
they made was, that I had no work todo and 
was well fed. I stood this for a week or two, 
until one day the governor was making his 
round, and I put the matter to him. 

“ How's this?” I said. ‘‘ My conditions were 
a free pardon, and you're keeping me here 
against the law.” 

He gave a sort of asmile. ‘‘Should you like 
very much to go out ?” he asked. 

*““So much,” said I, ‘‘that unless you open 
that door, I'll have an action against you for 
illegal detention.” 

He seemed a bit astonished by my resolution. 
a lade very anxious to meet your death,” he 
said. 

‘* What d’ye mean ?” I asked. 

**Come here, and you’!l know what I mean,” 
he answered. And he led me down the passage 
to a window that overlooked the door of the 
prison. ‘‘ Look at that!” said he. 

I looked out, and there were a dozen or so 
rough-looking fellows standing outside in the 
street, some of them smoking, some playing 
cards on the pavement. When they saw me 
they gave a vell and crowded round the door, 
| shaking their fists and hooting. 

“They wait for you, watch and watch about,” 
said the governor. ‘‘They’re the executive of 
the vigilance committee. However, since you 
are determined to go, I can’t stop you.” 

“Dye call this a civilized land.” I cried, ‘‘ and 
let a man be murdered in cold blood in open 
daylight?” 








When I said this the governor and the 
warder and every fool in the place grinned as 
if a man’s life was a rare good joke. 

** You've got the law on your side,” says the 
governor; ‘so we won t detain you any longer. 
Show him out, warder.” 

He'd have done it, too, the black-hearted 
Villain, if I hadn't begged and prayed and 
offered to pay for my board and lodging, which | 
is more than any prisoner ever did before me. 
He let me stay on those conditions; and for | 
three months I was caged up there with every 
larrikin in the townshipclamoring at the other 
side of the wall. That was pretty treatment 
for a man that had served his country ! 

At last, one morning, up came the governor 


** Well, Maloney,” he said, ‘how jong are you | 
going to honor us with your society ?” j 

I could have put a knife into his cursed body, 
and would, too, if we had been alone in the 
bush; but I had to smile, and smooth him and | 
tlatter, for I feared that he might have me sent 
out. 

‘*You’re an infernal rascal,” he said; those | 
were his very words toa man that had helped | 
him ali he knew how, **I dont want any rough 
justice here, though ; and I think I see my way 
to getting you out of Dunedin.” 

‘I'll never forget you, governor,” said I; and, 
by God, I never will. 

‘IT don’t want your thanks nor your grati- 
tude,” he answered; ‘‘it’s not for your sake 
that I do it, but simply to keep order in the 
town. There's a steamer starts from the West 
Quay to Melbourne to-morrow, and we'll get 
you aboard it. She is advertised at five in the 
morning, so have yourself in readiness, ’ 

I packed up the few things I had, and was 
smuggled out by a back door just before day- 
break. I hurried down, took my ticket, under 
the name of Isaac Smith, and got safely aboard | 
the Melbourne boat, ~I remember hearing her | 
screw grinding into the water as the warps 
were cast loose, and looking back at the lights 
of Dunedin, as I leaned upon the bulwarksy, 
with the pleasant thought that I was leaving | 
them behind me for ever. It seemed to me 
that a new world was before me, and that all | 
my ‘roubles had been cast off. I went down 





that took me, standing over me with a six- 
shooter. 

Day bad dawned by that time. and we were 
steaming along by the coast, well out of sight 
of Dunedin. I loafed about for a couple of 
hours, and when the sun got weli up some of 
the other passengers came on deck and joined 
me. One of them, alittle perky sort of fellow, 
took a good long look at me, and then came 
over and began talking. 

“ Mining, [’suppose?” says he. 

** Yes,” I says. 

**Made your pile?” he asks, 

* Pretty fair,” says I. 

“*T was at it myself,” he says; ‘I worked at 
the Nelson fields for three months, and spenr 
all I made in buying a salted claim which busted 
up the secondday. I went at it again, though, 
and struck it rich; but when the gold wagon 
was going down to the settlements, it was 
struck up by those cursed rangers, and not a 
red cent left.” 

‘*That was a bad job,” I says. 

‘* Broke me—ruined me clean. Never mind, 
I've seen them all hanged for it; that makes it 
easier to bear. There’s only one left—the villain 
that gave the evidence. I'd die happy if I cou'd 
come across him. There are two things i have 
to do if I meet him.” 

**What’s that?” says I carelessly. 

*T’ve got to ask him where the money lies— 
they never had time to make away with it, and 
its cached somewhere in the mountains—and 
then I've got to stretch his neck for htm, and 
send his soul down to join the men that he 
betrayed. 

It seemed to me that I knew something about 
that cache, and I felt like laughing; but he was 
watching me, and it struck me that he hada 
nasty vindictive kind of mind. 

‘I'm going up on the bridge,” 1 said, for he 
was not a man whose acquaintance I[ cared 
much about making. 

He wouldn't hear of my leaving him, though. 
‘* Were both miners,” he says, ‘and we're pals 
forthe voyage. Come down to the bar. I'm 
not too poor to shout.” 

I cvuldn't refuse him well, and we wentdown 
together, and that was the beginning of the 
trouble. What harm was I doing any one on 
the ship? 
ing others alone and getting left alone myself. 
No man could ask fairer than that. And now 
just you listen to what came of it. 

We were passing the front of the ladies’ 
cabins, on our way to the saloon, when out 
comes a servaut lass—a freckled currency she 
devil—with a baby in her arms. We were 
brushing past her, when she gave a scream 
like a railway whistle, and nearly dropped the 
kid. My nerves gave asort of a jump when I 
heard that scream, but I turned and begged 
her pardon, letting on that I thought I might 
have trod on her foot. I knew the game was 
up though, when I saw her white face, and her 
leaning against the door and pointing. 

*“Tt’s him,” she cried. “It's him, I saw 
him in the court-house. Oh, don’t let him hurt 
the baby!” 

‘““Who is it?” asks the steward and half a 
dozen others in a breath. 

**Tt’s him—Maloney— Maloney, the murderer 
—O, take him away—take him away !” 

(To be Continued. ) 











Not That Kind. 


other day for a lodging ticket had one of his 

| arms in a sling, and the sergeant inquired : 
“What sort of an accident did you meet 

with?” 
“Got hurt on the cars,’ 
* Break your arm?” 

: ee 

| Company's fault?” 

| “Itwas. It was owing to the gross careless- 
ness of the engineer.” 

** Did they settle?” 

** No, sir.” 

* Are you going to sue?” 

** No, sir.” 


’ 


I should want pay for it.” 


tackle a freight train for a free ride, and get 


| I an. only too thankful that the brakesmen 
didu't jump on me after [ was down,” 
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Romance vs. Cold Business. 





Managing Editor (at the Banquet, replying | 
to toast of the Press, Extracts from his 
remarks).—That noble engine of civilization, 
whose mighty throbs pulsate in unison with | 
the onward march of enlightened progress— 
the guide, the educator of the masses— whose 
vast responsibilities, etc., etc., etc. 





ye | 


Managing Editor (in the sanctum) —Get upa 


| column and a half about that dog tizht to nicht, 


send a man to interview Sullivan about bis last 
spree, and if that article on the Dandy Bar. 
keepers of New York isn’t ready by three 
o'clock, there'll be trouble up there, and don't 
you forget it!— Puck. 


| 
| 
} 


Woman's Most Interesting Age. 


‘“What is the* most interesting age of 
women?’ was a question recently discussed by | 
an artist, an author and a woman of society. 

The artist said he did not like to paint the | 
portraite of those between the age of twenty- | 
five and forty years. Before twenty-five thé | 
face has an expectancy which charms, It is 
looking forward with joyous freshness and 
hope, and is full of puzzling promises, At forty 





below and had some cotfee, and came up again 
feeling better than I had done since the morn- 
ing that I woke to fiud that cursed Irishman 





| 
years the character is formed and the lines of | 
the countenance are strong for the painter's 


study; butin intervening years the face has 


All [ asked for wasa quiet life, leav- | 


A vag who applied at the police station the | 


“Seems to me if I was marked up that way | 
**Tam not that kind of a man, sir? When I | 
| knocked off the buaipers by the car jumping a} 


switen, I just let that railroad company pursue | 
the even tenor of its way and don’t say a word, | 





i 





lost its expectancy, is apt to be indifferent, 
and has no particular interest. The author 
| differed from the artist. He liked to study 
women between the ages of thirty and forty. 
They had then the experience of the world end 
the joyousness of youth. In those years they 
were brigh'est and most interesting. The 
society woman thc ught that it was impossible 
| to make g neral answers to the question, as in- 
dividual women differ in regard to the most 
attractive age. Some are most charming at 
sixty years, while others have passed their 
prime at twenty. The best answer would be 
that women are always beautiful to the frienes 
who love them. 


—_——___—____. = —_ 


Teacher—Can you tell me the population of 
Wurtemberg? 

First Scholar— 1.881.506. 

Teacher— Very good, still not quite correct. 
Does anybody else know ? 

Second Scholar—1 81.505, 

Teacher—That’s right ! 

First Scholar—Why, I know that, but as we 
got a little sister yesterday, I thought it would 
make one more, 


—e 


After the Parade. 





Aunt Amanda (from Seedville)—Well, these 
city folk don’t think of anything but style! If 
that boy was my chiid I'd ahad him outer 
dresses long ago —N. Y. Life. 


ge Gm 


Revers ng Matters. 


Mr. Jason—Maria, I thought when your aunt 
came here she was going to live with us all 
winter? 

Mrs. Jason—Well, isn’t she? 

Mr. Jason--It doesn't seem so. 





It looks to 


me more like as if we were living with your 
aunt. 
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By the Author of ‘A Piece of Patchwork,” ‘‘Somebody's Daughter.” ‘The House in the 


Close, 


OUR “FAMILY HERALD" SERIES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Laty Adela awoke early on the following 


morning—so early that, though she lay for a | 


jong time and listened intently, not the creak 
of a footstep, the closing of a door, the rustle 
of a skirt, or the sound of a voice indicated 
that any one in all the great house was astir 
but herself. 

The listening only made her more weid- 
awake; it was literally impossible to go to 
sleep again. The girl jumped out of bed, and 
ran barefooted to the window, through which 
the early sunshine was pouring in a radiant 
flood. In it the distant sea looxed magnificent. 
What a glorious morning it was! It was al- 
most wicked to lie and sleep away the best 
fresh beauty of thesummer day. Adela lLoked 
at her watch. 

‘ H[alf-past six! I could be out by seven; 
and breakfast isn’t until nine. Iwo whole 
nours! Ill go, down to the beach why 
shouldn’t [? If that sleepy goose Pinkum is 
awake, Cll make her go too!” 

Piakum slept ina small room adjoining her 


mistress’. 


loudly. Adela mercifully left her to do both 
13 long as She pleased, dressed herself quickly, 
and ran softly down stairs. 

The servants were astir by thistime, One of 
them unbarred a side door for her, and she got 
ou: into the sunshine. It was not really far to 
the beach when she was once clear of the park, 
ind the girl had trodden the way so ofren that 
it seemed nothing to her, Along the path 
across the breezy stretch of down she went, 
and thea cautiously, with her skirts gathered 

i her hand, down the rugged footway which 


rain zigzag from the topof the cliff to the beach. | 


She woald see no one there but the usual tish- 
ermzn, busy with their nets and boats, the 
usual groups of rosy, sunburnt, baretooted 
children, all of whom knew the young lady 
from the Towers almost as well as they did 
Sir Guy and his great dog. 

(nese were all that Lidy Adela expecied co 
see : but she had not made her way over many 
yaeds of golden sand and gleauing shingle, 
with here and there bits of reddish-yreen sea- 
weed shining in still wet brightness, when she 
raised her eyes to take another long look at the 
blue of the sky and sea, and saw, a few paces 
in advance of her, Sir Guy standing watching 
her and quietly waiting, and Rob Roy with his 
ears cocked knowingly as he watched and 
waited toa. 

Guy moved forward quickly when he found 


that she saw him: and she had nothing to do 


upon her side but to advance and give him her | 


hand, 
‘J did not expect to see you here at this 


nour, Lady Adela,’ he said, turning to walk on 
with her. ‘* When I saw you coming down the 
cliff! path just now, I thought my eyes had 


t . ” 
to which they re not given. 


“Did you see me?” asked Adela, elevating | 


her pretty brows with the air of innocent inter- 
rozation Which had in it something quaintly 
-hildlike. ‘I didn’t see you—perhaps because 
I didn't expect to do so either. I woke up very 
early, and couldn’t go to sleep again, and so I 
chose to come out here instead of trying.” 
‘Exactly my case. I woke up early, and 
yuldn’t go to sleep again.” 
({ certain extra dr.ness in the always grave 
ice made the girl raise her eyes and look at 
‘yr companion curiously. His swarchy face 
had a haggard look—an expression worried, 
tuxious, uneasy,sorrowful, ‘lo Adela he looked 
as though he had not slept at all. The two 
right lines between his eyebrows made her 
wrinkle herown forehead in involuntary imita 
on. To her embarrassment, he surprised her 
in her intent look before she turned away her 








eves. 

“* \ penny for your thoughts, Lady Adela!” 
said coolly. ‘** Rather more than usua!ly 

vrin, vicious, and disagreeable.’ Is that it?” 
I thought you looked tired.” 


“Po [¢ 1 should not on such a morning as 
this. Nothing worse than sleepy headed 


then?” 

‘[ didn’t mean that.” There was a note of 
mocking bitterness in his voice which did not 
please her, and the quick little toss which 
she gave her head was meant to show that it 
did*not. ‘* Being tired and being sleepy are 
two very different things. I meant, as much 
as anything else, that you look worried.” 

lie made no reply to that; but Adela was 
well used to his way of sometimes acknowl- 

izing a speech with onlv a look, and had 
ceased to think it either strange or careless, 
Still there was something vaguely wanting 
this morning in the ease that had grown up 
between them, ang she felt it uncomfortably. 
[t was strange to walk beside him in such stiff 
silence over the shingle, watching the sun 
shining upon the sea. Yesterday morning she 

yuld have cha*tered glibly enough, The gleam 
ing of the many-colored pebbles, the wet sea- 
weed, the advance and retreat of the foam- 


capped wavelets would all bave furnished her | 
Usually she did far | 


with something to say. 
more talking than he. Now she was stupidly 
dub; and it only tied her tongue the more to 
feel—as she did feel—that her uneasiness, her 
liscomfiture, had somehow communicated it- 
self to him. 


It was a relief to her when he roused himself | 


broke the awkward silence with char 
acteristic abruptness. 

“fs Did you hear of the arrival last night, Lady 
Acela?” 

Your brother’s, you mean? Oh, yes; Pin- 
kum came rushing up-stairs to tell me! I did 
not know he was expected.” 

Did not my mother mention it to you then?” 
‘No; Lady Oldcastle said nothing to me, 
ie knew he was coming, of course?” 

**Most probably; I can’t say,” Sir Guy re- 
turned drily, 


aha 


Adela, recalling the scene of the previous | 


night between mother and son which had made 
her so uncomfortable, felt that she was on 
iwkward ground, and flushed, vexed with her- 
self. Marmaduke Oldcastle was getting more 
deeply into her black books every moment. 
\lready, before she had so much as seen him, 
he had spoilt this morning walk for her, which 
would have been so delightful only yesterday. 
No doubt he would spoil the rest of her stay at 
Oldcastle Towers. 


It was this retlection that prompted her to | 


ask impulsively, instead of avoiding the subject 
as she had meant to do— 
* Does your brother remain very long here?” 
‘Again I can’t say. If he himself knows, 
which is doub*ful it by no means follows that 


1 should. I fancy it depends upon—various | 
circumstances,” 
Lady Adela felt certain that he had not | 


Meant to finish the sentence in that way—the 


break in his voice was so odd and abrupt, and | 


he had glanced at her at least as oddly as if—as 
if—well, as if, in short, she—Adela Nugent— 
might have something to do with it. That was 
absurd, ridiculous; and she told herself so 
Severely, hoping that he did not see how hot 
were the pretty cheeks she turned away from 
him towards the sea. 

Apparently he saw nothing but the shingle 
and the sand, as he walked slowly with his 
eyes cast down ; but he looked dull and gloomy 
still, and she promptly essayed to cheer him. 
Evidently he did not want his brotner at the 
lowers . 


sympathetically did not want him either. She 


stooped to pick upa broad crinkled ribbon of | 


seaweed, 
3 es If he does stay long, I hope he won't spoil 
everything,” she observed meditatively. 
boil everything? Why should he dothat?” 
Oh, I don't know! Perhaps he won't, of 


Bsing cautiously peeped in upon, | 
she peoved to be sleeping soundly and snoring | 


niayed me false for ounce, although it’s a trick | 


it could do no harm to show that she | 


” «Snared,” “The Mystery of White Towers,” ‘‘Madam's Ward,” ete. 
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| course. But, when everything has been very 
| nice for a long while—it see ns a long while 
somehow, doesn't it?—though of course it isn’t 

—it does seem,” said Lidy Adela, apparently 
| confiding in the seaweed, and very intent upon 
it, ‘‘a picy that anyone else should come and 
break in upon it and spoil it. Perhaps I was 
selfish enough to want things to go on just as 
they have been until [| go away; and so”—she 
tossed a vay the seaweed and looked up witha 
lauzh—‘‘as [am quite certain that Lady Oid- 
castle don't hear me, I'll confess to you that I 
wish your brother had stopped away. Don’t 
betray me, will you?” 

‘*Hardly. I echo that wish too heartily.” 

She had not expected him to say as much 
plainly, and she thought she read in the quick 
flush that mounted to his dark face that he 
regretted having saidit; but she had succeeded 
in her desigu of cheering hig, and the unusual 
constraint oetween them was gone. Adela 
found her tongue again; he was not less ready 
than usual to respond to it; and, when pres- 


back, both had, apparently at least, forgotren 
Marmaduke Oldcastle completely. As Adela's 
watch was still upon her dressing table —it had 
been forgotten in her hasty toilet—she appealed 
| to her companion’s, 

) “‘Isn’tit getting very late? 
| be, because I am teeling so desperately hungry. 
It must be nearly eight.” os 

*“Say nearly half-past,” Sir Guy returned. 
‘* Tt will be that in five minutes.” 

** How late weshall be! 
Oldcastle’s black-books for a week! 
being late is the one offence she won't pardon. 
| And wecan’t hurry—it is such rough walking.” 
The beach, far more shingiy than sandy, and 


of chalk and stone of a most ankle-twisting 
nature, Was certainly not a place where hurry 
was possible. Adela laughingly put her hand 
into that which her companion held out to help 
her. 

“If you were not here, I should just sit 
down and let all hope of breakfast go. Poor 
Pinkum declares that the beach has crippled 
her entirely. D-earold woman, it she were not 
so fond of me, I believe She would long since 
have shaken the dust of the Towers off her feet 
and gone home again; but she is as fond of me 
as Blister is of you. I couldn't say anything 
stronger than that, could I?” 

**Cou'dn’t you?” 

**Ot course not—you know I couldn't,” said 
the girl, a little reproachfully. ‘He would 
follow you to the end of the world, if you were 
| going, ard like it.” 

*“A modern version of knight and squire,” 
observed Guy cynically. “If ever 1 make the 
journey, Lady Adela, it strikes me that my 
only follower wilt go on four legs.” He patted 
the head of Rob Roy, who was scrambling over 
the chalk and shingle close beside him with 
** He 


| business like patience and perseverance, 


| desert a sinking ship if | were on it. I'm 
inclined to think sometimes, in spite of their 
much-vaunted intelligence, that a dog is the 
prince of tools.” 

“I'm inclined to think that you don’t really 
mean anything of the sort,” Adela retorted 
stoutly, stopping poised upon a lump of chalk 
tosay it. ** Confess that you are in a bad tem- 
per this morning, or, if you don't like that, that 
you have got the ‘ blues’?” 

She was so much in earnest, in spite of her 
bright prettily put words, that he felt her warm 
littte hand tremble and flutter in his, and saw 
that there was even a threatening of tears in 
the soft haz-l eyes, although she smiled. 

** Perhaps i have,” he replied, and smiled too. 





I think it must | 


would hardly have the brains, I believe, to 





ently they thought of breakfast and turning | 


‘i 





thought the workshop was more in your line.” 

‘* Perfectly correct ; it is.” 

**So [ thought if you were anywhere it was 
probably there. 

‘*Tf I had to earn my breakfast before I ate it, 
it probably would have been,” said Sir Guy 
bluntly. 

So bluntly and curtly did he speak that Adela 
found herself unwillingly thinking that if they 
had quarrelled it must surely be Sir Guy's 
fault. Duke laughed, and went on speaking 
rallyingly, with most unruffled good temper. 


brother of mine! What a perfect pattern 
to all graceless spendthrifts like myself! 
With a large income, he spends scarcely a 
small one: with no need to work, he learns a 
trade and is perfectly competent to practise it; 
with an old name of his own, he prefers one 
which he signs at the end of magazine articles, 
From what a lofty altitude, backed up by the 
nine thousand a year which he doesn’t spend, 
he can look down at me with my seven hun- 








dred a year!—which I'll confess to you I owe | 
twice over before it isdue, and wonder serenely 


how I contrive to get rid of it. Our relative 


positions I consider a complete satire upon the | 


unaccountable freaks of fortune. 
what an altogether enviable and admirable 
being my brother is!” 

There was enough of banter here, enough of 


Again I say, | 


palpable exaggeration in tone and phraseology; | 


and the speaker and his manner were suf- 
ficiently new to her to make the girl glance up 
at him doubtfully, uncertain what his real 
meaning might be, If there had indeed been 
any subtle mockery in his tone, there was none 
in his face—his expression was perfectly placid 
and unconscious, 

Sir Guy shrugged his shoulders, as if at 


| something worth neither resentment nor reply. 


Lady Adela could not help acknowledging to 


herself that to have a speech of hers treated in | 


that contemptuous fashion would make her 
very angry. Dake had certainly a good tem 


| per—he hardly seemed to remark that he was 


We shall be in Lady | 
I believe 
| and he held out his hand to help her with per- 


plentifully strewed besides with rough lumps | 





**“Yes, lL know I have; I'll even confess to the | 


bad temper if you like. 
Roy apologized to?” 

**Since he couldn’t understand, and conse- 
quently hasn’t suffered in his feelings—yes, 
this time; but I don’t like to hear him mal- 
igned, dear old feilow! If ever you do make 
the journey, you will see, ’ 

* See what?” 

**A good many things,” returned Adela airily. 
** You won't be able to help it, will you, if you 
go to the end of the world? 
shall neither of us see any breakfast unless we 
hurry. Who is this coming?” 

Rob Roy had plunged on ahead in his heavy 
lumbering fashion, and was now executing 
some clumsy gambols of welcome round an 
advancing fizure. Lady Adela asked who it 
was; but she did not want to be told. 


and his short grutf exclamation, she would 
have known somehow that must be Marma- 
duke Oldcastle. 

His manners had all the ease and charm 
which his brother's so conspicuously wanted, 
his tigure had all the grace, his face all the 
beauty which his brother's most strikingly 
lacked. There was not a feature, not a gesture 
or expression, in common between them In 
the fairness of his blond hair and the bright- 
ness of his blue eyes Marmaduke Oldcastle 
strongly resembled bis mother; in all else, his 
handsome clear cut face and tall, rather slender 
and well knit figure, Lady Adela knew that he 
was the late Sir Guy over again. Less thana 
year younger than his brother, the difference 
between them might well have been four times 
what it was. 

All this she saw and thought while he 
greeted her easily—wanting no formal introduc 


self because even in that moment she was con- 
scious of thinking that she had been much too 


He was so unlike her preconceived idea of him, 
so far as manner went, that by the time his ex- 
planation of his being there was over he had 
almost succeeded in making her do so, 


ing to walk at her side in a way as delightfully 
matter of-course 
done the like a score of times, **and your maid 
couldn't enlighten her as to what had become 
of you. 
which made me suggest that you might have 
wandered down here by yourself? And so I 
made myself useful for once—it isn’t in my 
line. I'm afraid—by starting off to find you.” 

** Did you rely upon inspiration to enable you 
to recognize me too?” Adela asked, smilng. 

‘*Not exactly. My mother had described 
you, and of course there was n® fear of 
making a mistake,” 

This might have meant nothing and might 
have meant much, 


Her skirts and the shingle and the Jumps of 
| chaik indeed gave her enough to do; for Sir 


between the brothers. Beyond a short nod and 
| an equally short word nothing had passed be- 
tween them, and she felt that each was sur- 
prised and displeased at the sight of the other 
—an uncomfortable consciousness which made 
her cheeks fot. Perhaps they had really quar- 
| relled last night, she thought, and felt that in 
that case her position between the two was by 
|} no means a desirable one. How tiresome it 
| would be if they did not mean to speak to each 
other at all—how unspeakably awful would be 
the evenings! 

Here, much to her relief, Duke spoke to his 
brother, coolly and gaily, certainly with uo 
trace ei her of spleen or temper. 

‘*Didn’t expect to see you down here, Guy.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, for one thing, I didn’t suppose you 
|} would turn out so early, particularly after 
| pacing up and down like asentry half the night. 

i heard. you. to tell the truth. Besides, from 
what her ladyship gave me to understand, I 


With. | 
ous the swift change in her companion’'s face | 


May I claim credit for the inspiration | 
| will doubtless improve. 


my | 


Adela felt that in any case | 
it did not call for a reply, and so made none. | 


|Guy nad let go her hand, and she walked | 


Will you consider Rob | 


But at present we | 


tion, it seemed—and she was vexed with her- | 


hasty in deciding that she would not like him. | 


left unanswered. They had reached the rugged 
winding path which led up the tace of the cliff, 


fect good humor, 

** Lat me assist you, Lady Adela. This is 
rather a rough piece of scrambling for ladies,” 

Adela hesitated a moment, almost iguoring 
the ready hand and the bright handsome face. 
Sir Guy had always helped her before, and of 
course he would do so now. But no—he stood 
stolidly staring seaward. Sight and matter 
of-course as the service was, she resented the 
carelessness or indifference which made him 


fail to offer it, and resented it still more when | 


she found that Duke could not help h2r up the 


troublesome ascent half so easily and adroitly, | 


In fact, she was as vexed with him for what he 
had offered to do and did so indifferently as she 
was with his brother for what he had not offered 


| to do and could do so well if he chose. 


If ever Lady Adela’s charming manner was 


stiff and her ready tongue curt, they were so | 


during this walk back to the Towers. Rob 


Roy himself was not more silent than his mas- | 


ter—not so silent indeed, for he barked. Duke 


did talk; and she perversely wished he would | 


not, although she forced herself to allow that 
he was much nicer than she had anticipated, 


| and almost the handsomest man that she had 


ever seen. It was just what she had expected, 
she thought forlornly—he would manage tospoil 
everything ! 


CHAPTER IX, 
** Well, Duke?” 
ingly. 


Lady Oldcastle said inquir- | 


She had a moment before entered the library, | 


and was establishing herself with her usual 
slow and stately movements upon the couch 


upon which her senseless figure had been lifted | 


on the previous day. The 


brilliant afternoon | 


sunshine, streaming in through the open win- | 
dows, showed tie haughty handsome woman | 


at her haughtiest and handsomest, with no 
trace about her of the terrified creature who 
had fallen senseless at the feet of Gabriel 
Dwight. With her firm full chin supported by 
her large white hand, she sat and looked at 
her younger son with the expression which her 
face never wore but when her eyes rested upon 
him—an expression of passionate devoted affec- 
tion. 

He stood leaning lightly against the sash of 
the open window, with the blue eyes which 
were so like her owp fixed indolently on her, 
He had been smoking on her entrance; but 
now, with quick aid easy politeness, he tossed 
the end of the cigar away, responding, as 
though he echoed her— 

** Well, mother?” 

“I hardly supposed that I should find you 
here,” Lady Oldcastle resumed, ‘‘although 1 
wanted, of course, to speak to you. 
the others?” 

**Guy is at his chasing, I believe—if that is 
the technical term. 
now when I passed that extraordinary den of 


his.” 
**T did not mean Guy ’—scornfully. ‘‘ Where 


| is Adela?” 


**Upon my word, I don’c know; I have not 
seen her since luncheon, when that little vixen 
Angel came in and dragged her off, i ‘tent upon 
some mischief, ne doubt. They are out, 
believe.” 

* You might have accompanied Adela,” said 
Lady Oldcastle, with a touch of impatience. 

**So I should have done ”—Duke was invin- 
cibly good-tempered—** but that the little puss 
told me I wasn’t wanted as coolly as you please.” 

“Angel, do you mean?”—‘*No; her little 
ladyship.” 


Where are | 


I heard hammering just | 


‘There was a pause; both were fencing, and 


each was aware that the other knew it. Lady 
Oldcastle was the tirst te break the silence. 

** Well, Duke?” she said, as she had said be 
fore ; and once more he echoed, with what was 
certainly most provoking nonchalance— e 

** Well, mother?” 

Lady Oldcastle settled herself composedly 
back upon her couch. 

‘It is quite useless to beat about the bush,” 
she said, in her clear incisive tones, which 
would have been repellent and icy had she been 
addressing any other person. *'Of course I 
meant you tounderstand me last night, just as 


| I meant you to understand my letter when I 


‘“*“My mother was in quite a fever at being | 
unable to find you, Lady Adela,” he said, turn- | 


and easy as though he had | 








wrote to you at Baden. Of course you under 
stand me now? Tell me, so far, what do you 
think of Adela Nugent?” 

*Oh, she seems a jolly little girl enough!” 
returned Duke coolly. 

“Tam glad you like her. 
rather more unformed than I like; but they 
As it is, they are 
certainly attractive in their way; and,although 


Her manners are 


not in the least in the Nugent style, she is | 


undeniably pretty.” 

** Well, I’ve seen plenty to beat her in that 
respect,” said Duke slowly. 

‘*My dear boy, no doubt! Inever said, never 
thought that the girl was a beauty—she is not 
so in any sense, 1 am aware; but you allow 
that she is sufficiently pretty?’ 

‘“*Oh, yes—in her way she's a pretty little 
thing!” said Duke critically, 

(To be Continued, ) 





The Latest Development. 


Automatic weighing machines, and strength 
testing machines, and dispensers of chocolate 
cakes, vials of perfumes, and other wares have 
become a familiar sight in many lands during 
the past few years. A new development of the 
idea has been introduced by a French society, 
and has already found favor in the waiting 
rooms, gardens and theaters of Paris. I is 
called the Electric Magic Lantern, and serves 
something of the purpose of an illustrated daily 
paper. It isin the formof a highly ornamental 


box or pillar seven feet tall, bearing a con.- | 


spicuous invitation to ‘‘Give ten centimes and | 
The person accepting the invitation looks | 


see.” 


in a five-inch lens in the front of the apparatus, | 
drops his coin in the slot, and sees pass upward | 


aseries of seven drawings illustrative of cur- 


rent events, each picture pausing for a few | 


seconds to give time for a good view of it. An 
electric lamp illuminates the pictures, and the 


NIGHT. 





entire mechanism is operated by electricity. 
The drawings are changed daily, the list of 
representations being neatly placarded on the 
outside. 








[xt LAUNDRY | 
40 1 2 Richmond Street West 


| GENTS’ WASHING OUR SPECIALTY 


‘*What a prodigy he is, Lady Adela, this | 


Delivery to all parts of the city. 
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Dunn's 
Mustard 


J. YOUNG 
LEADING UNDERTAKEF 
847 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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40 years’ record of honorable deal- 
ing 


40 years before an intelligent public 
40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


40 years of liberal and equitable 
methods 


40 years manufacturers and dealers 


SPRAK STRONGER TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OURS 


KS. Willams & Son 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE 1504 
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Send for our Pamphlet on Hot Water Heating 





NEW GURNEY BOILER 


The Best, Most Perfect and 
Heater Ever Invented 


Economie 


Fas no equal for heating Private Dwellings, Public 
Buildings, Greznhouses and Conservatories 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ney Co., Toronto 
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THE HOFFMAN DRUG CO., INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE, ONTARIO. 





CUTLERY 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


KEYSTONE EGG BEATERS 
Agate Ware and Retinned Goods 


IN ENDLESS 


General 


House 


VARIETY. 


Furnishings 


HARRY A. COLLINS 


90 YONGE STREET 
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Telephone 344 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


d FAMILY GROCERS 
WINE & SPIRIT MERCHANTS 
285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO | 


W. MICKLETHWAITE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Out-door Views, Photo Engraving, Photographing on 
Zinc, Commercial Photography, Life-Size Gelatino-Bromide 
Enlargements, Photographing on Wood by Meadows’ Pro- 
cess. 
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40 Jarvis Street, Toronto 
—_—_—- oe 
F YOU HAVE A PATENT AND WANT TO CONVEY 
| I its merit to the public, call on Moore & Co., who will 
make you a photograph second to none and assist you in 
| your efforts. This method will enable you to explain its 
working without the necessity of carrying a cumbersome 





Fine Wines for Medicinal Purposes a 


} Specialty. 








GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY | model. 
J j The Old and Popular Rail Route to MOORE = co. 
MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO . eee ames 
And all Principal Points in \ Mr. HAMILTON McCARTRY, A.R.C,A., Sculptor 


Has removed to commodious premises on the ground floor 
of New Buildings on Lombard Street, immediately opposite 
Postoffice. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO, 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
and Annuities. 
Hon. A. MAckEnz1R, M.P., Pres.; Hon. A. Morris and J. L. 
BLAIKIR, Vice-Presidents ; Wm. McCabr, Man’g Director. 


| JOHN P. MILL 
Watchmaker 


Watches and Wedding Rings a specialty. 
to all kinds of Repairing 


GANADA AND THE UNITED STATES | 


It is positively the only line from Toronto running the 
celebrated Pullman’s Palace Sleeping, Buffet and Parlor 
Cars, electric lighted. Speed, safety, civility. 

For fares, time tables, tickets and reliable information 
is apply at the city ticket offices. 

7 P. J. SLATTER, City Passenger Agent, 
Corner King and Yonge streets and 20 York street, Toronto. | 

Telephone Nos. 434 and 435. 


ANCHOR LINE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via Queenstown 











and Jeweler 


Special attention 


445; Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto. 


GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and 
Londonderry. 





For Rates, Plans and all information, apply to 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


AGENTS, 62 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto's 
BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for Safety, Elegance and Speed | 


A. F. WEBSTER 
Sole Agent 66 Yonge St 








FRANK L. SANAGAN & CO. 


THE NOBBY TAILORS 


241 YONGE STREET 


W. C. MURRAY | 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINISH TO ALL 
} ____OUR WORK 








McCAUSLAND & SON'S | 
SUPERIOR 


STAINED GLASS «xo WALL 
PAPER | 


72 TO 76 KING STREET WEST | 
} TORONTO 


TELEPHONE - - - 1112 
Dominion Stained Glass Co. | 
77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


Me-orial Windows and every description of Church and 
Domestic Art Glass, including 


Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 
and Bevelled Plate 

Also new and elegant designs in Bevelled, Engraved and 
Silvered Plate for mantles. 


Designs and estimates on application. Telephone 1470 


Trunks and Valises 
SATCHELS and PURSES 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices 


Cc. C. POMEROY 


49 King Street West 


aes oer, 


TORONTO 








55 CENTS 


The small purchase amounting to 
f ents, for which a numbered re 
' voucher is given, may win the 
the watch worth one thousand 
} dollars Americans as well as Cana 
, ' jians will please note the fact. This said 
f ; watch is the finest in America as a mechani 
, al work of art. Send for circulars, 


‘ fifty-five 
ceipt or 
prize 


RUSSELL’S 


9 King Street West, Toronto 


Bronze Medal 1884.—GOLD MEDALIST,.—Gold Medal 1885 


OSTRICH FEATHER DYER 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and | 
Defective Feathers Re-made into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes aed Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in | 
the Late.t French Styles and Colors. | 





| HARRY WEBB’S’ | 


| CATERING ESTABLISHMENT 
i 


447 Yonge Street 


your Dinners, Evening Parties, Lunches, - 


Miss PLUMMER 
MODISTE 
53 GLOUCESTER STREET 


MRS. MILLER- 


OF 


Wellington) Toronto. 


Is where you get 
Banquets and Wedding 
Send for estimates 


Breakfasts supplied, no matter 


where you live 


Wedding Cakes Our Specialty 
JAs. Cox & SON 


| 


83 Yonge Street (LATE 100 YONGE ST.) 


Modiste, Dress 2 Mantle Maker 


HAS REMOVED TO 


AND 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 


In 


67 SP IN "ER NUE 
Walnut, Mahogany OCherry, Birch, 207 SPADINA : A be NUR 
Flooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- ean at 


QUARE MEASURE 

i ENT, (late Prof. Moody’s). 
rafte direct without*paper 

r patterns. J.& A.Carrer, 

‘ractical Dressinakers aud 
iilliners, 372 Yonge street, 
Toronto. | 
Agents wanted. 
{ 


PHRENOLOGY | 


vitz, Boxwood and Mouldings. 


HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 


ART UNION OF CANADA---1889 


Secure them at once, as the time is 





Tickets now ready 
short. 

Portfolios replete with new and attractive sketches by | 
members of Ontario Society of Artists at Messrs. Gagen & | 
Fraser's, 79 King Street West, where tickets can be had. j 


LESSONS IN 


Examinations, Ora} or Writter, 


MRS. MENDON, 236 McCaul Street. 





TORONTO SATURDAY 


| butter and the best meats procurable. 


highest current rates allowed. 


J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, near | —— 


| FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


|196 YONGE 


'H. & 0. Blatehford 
American Boots and Shoes 


and Widths now on 


2°36 2uyy 


j 
} « 


| Agents Scottish Union, Norwich Union, Accident Insurance. 


Office -Mail Batiding, Toronto. Telephone 1067 





THE HUB CAFE 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER 
First-class in every respect. A_ specialty is the choice 
All the deli sacies of 
the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking rooms attached. 


12 Colborne St.. W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 


« M. McCONNELL - 
46 and 48 King Street East. 


Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 
trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 
don ‘‘ White Seal,’ George Gourlet and other leading brands 
of ae ee Over half a million imported cigars always 
in stock. Trade supplied at bottom prices. 


THE JEWELL RESTAURANT 
Jcrdan Street 
HARRY MORGAN ° . Proprictor 
The Leading Restaurant for Toronto City Merchants. 


Game in season always on the bill of fare. 
First-class Reading and Smoking Roo:.s, supplied with 
all the daily papers. 


Grand Opera Sample Room 


The choicest lines of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS. 
FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT in connection. 


D. SMALL, Proprie‘or. 
CONFEDERATION 
Life Association 

TORONTO. 











OFFICE No. 72 
Deposits received, small and large sums. 


CHURCH ST., TORINTO. 
Interest at 


Jaurks Mason, 
Manager. 


How. FRANK SMITH, 
President. 


THOMAS MOFFATT 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 


STREET, TORONTO | 
THIRD DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HALL. 








NEW, KLEGANT AND POPULAR 





AND 
EVENING SLIPPERS 
all Varieties, Sizes 


hand 


6s Pp is 


~MEDLAND & JONES © 





B. McBRIDE 
“ BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 


Room C. 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 


Money to loan 


NIGHT. 
F. H. SEFTON |/HIGH CLASS PORTRAITS 





DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R, Simpson’s 
Dry Goods Store 


OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
OMETHING NEW IN DENTISTRY 


Dr. Land’s Porcelain Fillings, Crowns and Sections. 
Also Continuous Gum Sets. All operationg known to 
modern dentistry practiced. 


‘ CHAS. P. LENNOX 


Yonge Street Arcade - - 
Telephone 1846 


TEETH WITH OR 





Room B 








Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
extraction. Telephone 1476 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 
C. V. SNELGROVE 


Dental Surgeon, 97 Carlton St., Toronto 





” New Process—Porcelain Fillings and Porcelain Crowns 
a specialty. 


Telegpone 3031 


Mr. HIPKINS 
DENTIST 


ROOMS, No. 1 COLLEGE AVENUE 
(Over Wood’s Drug Store, cor. Yonge street.) 











_ THE ATRADOME, KING STREET East executes orders for any Mourning requirements from all parts of the Dominion with the ‘greatest 
dispatch, satisfaction and the most moderate of chargeay The above sketch represents Court Mourning—dresses, caps and veils—as worn by the 
Empress Frederick and the Princesses Victoria and Sophia Dorothea. 


The best in the world, as used by - 


Whaley, Royce&Co 


288 Yonge St , Toronto 
“IMPERIAL” 





WATER COLORS 
CRAYONS 









and the 
New and Popular 


OPAL AND IVORINE 


Portraits a Specialty, Instructions Given, 
Specimens, Terms, &¢., call at 


46 McGILL STREET, TORONTO 
HENRI DE BESSE, Violinist 


(Formerly with Prof. Hubert Leonard, of Paris, and 
Concert-master Edmund Singer, of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music at Stuttgart, lately first Professor of the Violin at 
the New York Conservatories of Music), will receive pupils 
in all branches of violin playing; also for the pianoforte 
from the beginning to the highest proficiency, after Paris 
and Stuttgart methods: For terms apply at studio and 
residence, No. 179 Church Street. 


R. J. W. F. HARRISON 








Organist of St. Simon’s Church and Musical Director of the: 


Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 
Organ, Piano and Harmony 
94 Gloucester Street 


A S VO (LATE OF THE ROYAL 
e 


e ; G Conservatoire, Leipzig,. 
Germany) Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St. Baptist. 
Church, Toronto, teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Musical Theory’ 
at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 305 Jarvis Street 


MISS LIZZIE HIGGINS . 


Late of Reyal Conservatorium, Leipzig, Germany 





Teacher of Piano-forte, Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., at the 
Toronto College of Music, is prepared to receive pupile 
for private instruction at her residence, 


16 CLARENCE SQUARE 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD 
Organies All Saints’ Church, Teacher of Music. Three 
manuai organ for practise. Address 239 Sherbourne etreet. 
Telephone 1,775. 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Carlton Street Opposite the Gardens. 


This is a Private School, patronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has had 
charge of the school for the past four years is a German, 
educated in his native country, and has had thirty years. 
experience as a teacher of music in the United States and 
Canada. Mechanical playing of scales and exercises retards 
the intellectual part of Piano instruction, which is the foun- 
dation of a thorough and lasting education. By our method 
we overcome this difficulty without sacrificing technicak. 
proficiency. Thorough work guaranteed from the lowest 
to the highest grade. Private instructi«n at pupil’s resi- 
denceif preferred. Forinformation address the Principal, 

«. FARRINGER,. 





Toronto 








of Music, Vocal, In- 
Sstrumental and The 
manual Pipe Organ — Organ School 
and capacious Music Hall. Students of Orchestral Instruments 
throughly practical, whether for professional or amateur students. 
All Students participste FREE in concerts and lectures on har- 


Thorough instruct- S 

f Music 
oretical, by except- 
ionally well qualified 
have the special advantage of practical experience in an orchestra 
of sixty performers, Vocal Students take part in a large chorus, 
mony, acoustics and all other subjects necessary to a proper mu- 
sical education, TERMS:—Class or vers tuition, $5 to $30. 

14 P 


jon in every branch 

toarkein. Laeae ee and Orchestral and 
gaining experience in Oratorio and classical work All courses 
F. H. Torrington, Director, 12 embroke St., TORONTO 


J. WwW. L. FORSTER ART 
PORTRAITS 
Studio . _ 81 King St. East 40808 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ontario Academy, 47 Phoebe Street 


Careful tuition and training for commercial life or the 
various professions. 
Private tuition for students in the evening. Send for 
prospectus. R. W. DILLON, M.A., 
Principal. 


EO. EAKIN, Issuer of Marriage Licenses 


Court’ House, Adelaide Street 
and 158 Carlton Street 


Claxton’s 





{ Music Stores 
197 Yonge Street 


63 King Street West 


MUSIC DEALERS 






MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETS 


For- 





| The Home Savings & Loan Co.(Limited) | KINDLING WOOD---SOLID PINE 


$2.00 
1,00 


13 Crates ° e . e 
6 *e ° ° 


Summer Wood $2.25 per Load 


| 233 Queen St. West, late 56 Adelaide St. West 


R. Truax 





Under 


perf. rmed in an honorable manner. 
any way interferes with the marital relatione. 






DON'T 


| Par 


| GENTLEMEN'S FIRST-CLASS WORK 


CANADIAN SECRET SERVICE 


Government Patronage. Head Offices, Temple 


Ruilding, Montreal. 


Legitimate detective work done at reasonable rates and 
Nothing done that in 


JOHN A. GROSE, 
4 Manager. — 


Charles Brown, 
Nos. 36 and 38 
KING ST. WEST. 


Pox 1999, Montreal. 








TAKE UP YOUR “CARPETS 


The Toronto Carpet and Plush Renovo Co. clean Carpets 


on the floor by the celebrated ‘‘ Renovo Process.” 


__$89 1-2 Yonge Street =| 
is Barber Shop 


FOR 


60 King Street East, J. WALTON. 





MESSRS. CLARKE and BAUGH 
Canada’s greatest cornet soloist and 
endorsed by JULES LEVY. 

Everything in the music line and 
at the right prices. All the later 
publications in stock. Publishers o 
the Canadian Musician. 


New Sacred "acne 


GARDEN OF PRAYER---F and G 


By VERNON REY. 


KING DAVID’S LAMENT---D and F 


By FRANK SWIFT. 











Price 


50 Cents Each 


TORONTO 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


NEW FICTION 


Marvellously Low Prices 





** How I Escaped,” edited by the author of ‘Mr. 
Parnes of New York,’ at 25 cents; ** John Bodwin’s 
Testimony." by Mary Hallock Foote, at 30 cents; and 
“The Battle of the Swash and the Capture of 
Canada,” by Samuel Barton, and under same cover Dr. 
W. George Beers’ celebrated speech at Syracuse, for 26 
centa. The above are all from the press of 


J. THEO. ROBINSON, Publisher 
MONTREAL. 


Ask for them at your bookseller’s. 
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Lacrosse Dinner. 





Those members of the Toronto Lacrosse Club 
who carried its great name across the Atlantic 
one year ago and on the fine turf of the Mother- 
land proved the mastery of Canadians at one 
manly game at least, dined together at the 
Granite Club on the evening of Friday, March 
29, ‘Tne day was the anniversary of the first 
ma'ch in England, which match was played 
with the Owen's College team on the Dids- 
bury grounds near Manchester. If the tour 
be not remembered yearly the team will not 
have its will. 

There were William Logan, captain and 
orator; James S. Garvin, scribe ; Archibald 
Birnie Mackenzie, keeper of the bag: John W. 
Drynan, expounder of the laws of sociability 
and the noble art of self-defence; Fred. J. 
Dixon, the artful dodger; G. Percival Schol- 
field, the little skipper ; H, E. Sewell, the tleet 
of foot ; and J. A. Garvin; the junior member. 
There were a couple of friends tried and true. 
They were John Henderson, the president of 
tne club last year, and his brother Chris, yachts- 
man, songster and good fellow. The honorary 
membership of the latter was won on the event- 
ful run down to New York at the tuil of the 
great blizzard last year and crowned wl ile he 
stood at the end of the Inman Line dock in 
Jersey City and wiped from his kindly eye the 
salt tear that trickled in grief at parting. 

Others there are whom the team has taken 
intoits heart of hearts and whumit would have 
had joy to meet again. Lhe members could 
tind at their table seats for each of the thou- 


sand friends in Engiand and Ireland who to | 


individuals and team extended that whoe 
hearted hospitality and kindly sympathy that 
is as mucha characteristic of the dwellers in 


those lands as a blessing to the sojourners. | 
fauey cannot forget the kindness of K2ss Mac. | 


kenzie, the great-hearted; of Charles H. Nel- 
son, that President who said farewell for the 
club when the team set out; of Lyman Dwighir, 





eoadjutor with Ross Mackenzie iu setting the 
scheme of the tour on foot. Those members | 
who were so happy a3 to be present could have | 
wished to see their fellows, Sam S. Martin, the | 
stalwart keeper of the goal and tne minstrel of | 
the team; Eiward Payson Gordon, its his- | 
torian; CU. A. E, McHenry, its only benedict ; | 
aud Sa«a Scruthers, the ‘‘juker” from Mon- 
treal, But considerations of time, spa:e and | 
opportunity forbade the presence of these and | 
many other good friends, and their absence | 
was a fly in the ointment of enjoyment. 

Ic was a neat little dinner and athietes’ 
appetites added to the pleasures that the 
capadle chef had prepared. Afterwards, the 
faces of the diners were seen through the blue 
mist of s noke from loose and freckled cigars, 
sweetest incense at the altar of good fellow- 
ship. 

here] were speeches; everybody made a 
speech, following the path trod by him who 
had gone before. That is to say, each man 
called up One, or two, or more of the myriad 
memories of his journeying a year before and 
his fellows, with faces wreathed in happy 
smiles, remembered with him, Of the past 
they spoke with nothing but pleasare. For 
the future of the club and of the national 
game they fet no fear and expressed none, 

The toasts were not in strictest form but 
were drunk in bumpers: ‘he Queen, Lacrosse, 
Our Guests, The Ladies, and Our Absent 
Friends. 

here were songs. Not always wa3 tuneful- 
ness required, The unwillingness of the can- 
didate measured the desire of his fellows to hesr 
him sing, and so songs that a score of times 
had been sung positively for the last time were 
sung again, It wasa night of joy. May there 
be many more such ! 


Oddfellows’ At Home. 


Victoria Hall is a good place for dancing par- 
ties when not too large. It is bright and 
heerful and has a good floor. The gallery and 
stage afford those who are sitting out the 
dances ar excellent view of the floor below. It 
has the fault, however, of being rather 
draughty at times, as maay who attended the 
\t Home of Covenant Lodge, I. O. O. F., on 
Thursday evening of last week can abundantly 
testify. The volume of cold air which came up 
the broad stairway, found its way too easily | 
through the hall doors and introduced itself to 
iadies in evening dress without ceremony. 

Before dancing was begun, a short pro- 
zramme ot songs and speeches was given. Mrs. 
Murray Dickson, Mr. Fred. Warrington and 
Mr. W. E. Ramsay, all well-known and popu- 
lar singeis, gave several of their best selec- 
tions. Mayor Clarke, with his usual good 
nature, acceded to a request for a speech, and 
spoke in a bright, cheerful vein for a few min- 
utes. It is a matter of some wonder how the 
mayor can find time to attend to the many 
calls made upon him in a social way, but it is 
not at alla wonder that he has so many calls, for 
Mr. Clarke makes himself universally popular. 
\ few remarks were also made by Grand Repre- 
sentative J. T, Oliver. Afcer this dancing was 
began, and those who did not dance were fur- 
nished with various other amusements in dif- 
ferent parts of the hall. 

Among those present were: Mayor Clarke, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Oliver, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
O'Donogh, Col. and Mrs. J. T. Hornibrook, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. H. Cleghorn, Mr. and Mrs. D. H. 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs, C. B. Robinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Gilby, Mr. and Mrs, D. M. Kimmings, 
MissKimmings, Mr. W. B. andt he Misses Robin- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. McKenny, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Miller, Mr. G. and Miss Dodds, Mr. W. J. 
McCormack, Mr. H. C. and Miss Fowler, Mr. 
. and Miss Colby, Mr. S. Thompson, Major F. 
W. Unite, Mr. J. G. Jardine, De, Ezerton Ryer 
son, Mr. W. Godding, Mr. Hugh C. McLean, 
Mr. R. Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs, E. Till, Mr. 
KE. A. Post, Mr. W. E. Ramsay, Mr. Fred War- 
rington, Mr. and Mrs. F. Smith, Mrs. Murray 
Dickson and many others. 

i 


Juch-Perotti. 








No recent musical event has excited more 
interest than the appearance in the Pavilion, 
next Cuesday, March 9, of Mrs. Emma Juch, 
supported by Sigaor Jules Peratti and an ex- 
ceedingly good company of musical artists. 
Miss Juch is Austrian by birth, but her great- 
est successes have been English and American. 
Under the direction of Col. Mapleson and Theo 
Thomas she has scored successes with Mmes. 
Nilsson and Maderna,and everywhere has been 
received as a mistress of the divine art of song. 
Signor Perotti is one of the four greatest tenors 
of to-day, and he is as nearly an ideal Faust as 
Miss. Juch is a Marguerite. The company by 
which they are surrounded is an excellent one, 
including, as it does, Terese Herbert-Foerster, 
Helene Von Doenhoff. William J. Lavin, 
Clemente Bologna and Victor Herbert. These 
great attractions with popular prices should 
insure a crowded house. 


Se 

The Berlitz School ot Languages, situated at 
81 King street east, has proved a success in our 
city, as it is now a rendezvous for all who are 





| aged 20 years, 


| ous, se:., 


doch Smith, aged 92 years 


aged 38 years. 


JUCH 


(rand Concert and 2nd Act “Faust” 


Good Friday Evening, April 19, and 


given. 





desirous of acquiring a knowledge of French 


and German. 
————__ > oe —_—_—_— 


Ladies ! 


We do not want postage-stamp victims, If 
you will send us a self-addressed postal card, 
we will send you a recipe stamped on the 
back of it, for cleaning silverware and glass. 
Also, information of the latest and greatest 
labor saving invention of the age. Address 
Nonsuca Srove Poutsu Co., London, Ont. 





Something of a Nomad. 

Magistrate (to prisoner)—Were you born in 
Peonsylvany ¢ 

Prisoner— Yes, sir. 

Magistrate—Brought up in the State? 7 

Prisoner— Yes; I have been brought up in 
Pennsylvany, and every other State in the 
Union, too, 


The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 


Births, 


PROUDFOOT—On March 22, at Goderich, Mrs. William 
Proudfoot—a son. 

BISHUP—On March 29, at Toronto, Mrs. C. H. Bishop— 
a son 

THOMPSON—On 
Thompson—a son. 

MITCHELL—On March 23, 
Mitchell—a daughter 

CROWTHER—On March 
Crowther—a son. 

SUT tERLAND—On March 23, ot Guelph, Mrs. John 
Sutherlanc—a son. 

D'AURIA—On March 29, at Toronto, Mrs. F. D’Auria—a 
daughter. 

HAY—On 
daughter. 

DEUAMERE—On March 31, at Toronto, Mrs. T. D. 
D- lamere—a daughter. 

FAIRBAIRN—On March 26, at Point Edward, Mrs. H. V. 
Fairbairn—a daughter 

ELLIS—On March 29, at Toronto, Mrs. Austin D. Ellis—a 
daughter. 

LEWIS—On March 22, at Toronto, Mrs. Alfred Lewis—a 
son 

OGDEN—On Ma ch 30, at Toronto, Mrs. Albert Ogden—a 
son. 





March 29, at Toronto, Mra. J. G. 


at Toronto, Mrs. W. E. 


27, at Toronto, Mrs. Wm. C. 


March 30, at Toronto, Mrs. S. M. Hay—a 


Marriages. 


HARRIS—TAYLOR—On March 28, at Toronto, Arthur 
flenry Harris, L D.S., to Jave Edith Taylor, ali of Toronto. 

MITC 4ELL —LOWTHER—On March 28, at Toronto John 
Mitchell to Bessie oa ther. 

DUNC AN—MURISON—On March 27, at Markham, George 
Duncan of Markham, to Bubara Muriso. of Scarboro’ 


DIXOY— KIPP—At Euwtwood, Edwin Dixon of Weston, 
to Al ce Kipp. 
BRY AN--MELLON—Oa March 27, at Toronto, W. H. 


Bryan to B ssie Vellon. 

MORRIS—MENZ!ES—On March 27, at Almonte, James 
Lewis Morris, C. E., to Mary Agnes Menzies. 

VICKERS—TENCH—On M>rch 27, at Chippewa, John 
Alexander Dunbar Vickers to E Jen Fiorence Tench. 

GREGG--SHIELDS—On April 3, at Toronto, Maxwell | 
Robert Gregg to Marie Ewart Shields 

LAIRD—BURNETT—On April 1, at New York, R. 
Laird to Miss turnett, both of Toronto. 

BURNH «M—SLOS+—On April 3, as Toronto, Mr. Edward | 
Burnham to Miss Mary Sloss, 

ALLAN—TURNBULL -On March 3, at Toronto, Henry A. 
Allen of Kincardine to Isabel Turnbull of Lakefield, Ont. 











w. | 





Deaths, 

ARMSTRONG —On March 31, at Toronto, Mrs. 
Arm-trovg, ayed 73 years. 

COLLINS—On Mareh 29, at Norval, 


Robert 
Jemima Collins, 


NUPONT—On March 26, at Three Rivers, Que., Mary 
Henriettta Dupont. e 

GRANT—-On arch 30, at Toronto, Mrs Mary Ann Grant, 
aged 75 vears 

HWUTCHINSON—On March 31, at Bowmanville, St. John 
Hew+ ll Hutchinson, Borrister-at-Lae. 

PATON—On March 29, at Toronto, George Paton, aged 
59 vears. 

ROSS—On March 31. at West Toronto Junction, Jacob 
Philip Ross, aged 70 years. 

SUMMERVILLE—On March 30, 
Summerv lle. 

M!ITCHENSON—On March 31, at Toronto, Mrs 
Mitchenson, aged 38 vears. 

DAV S—On April 2, at Toronto, Mrs. Robert Davis, aged 
43 years, 

YOUGALL—Oa April 2, at Hamilton, Esther Dougall of 
Selle. ille. 

TREMAINE—At Toronto, Frances M. (Frankie) Tremaine, 
aged 4 vears. 

DWYER—On March 29, at Toronto, Robert Dwyer, aged 
Sl years. 

BURNS—On March 29, at Toronto, Gladys Alberta Burns, 
aged 5 years, = 

McLE A 8 —On March 29, at Toronto, Mrs. Thomas McLean, 
aged 28 years. 

SHENICK —At Ottawa, Mrs. 
years, 

GRAHAM—On March 31, at We t Toronto Junction, Mrs. 
Geo, W. Graham of Aurora, 

LAWSON—April 1, at Liskay, Thomas Lawson, aged 64 
years, 

W sTEROUS—On April 2, at Montreal, Mrs. C. H. Water- 
of Brantford. 
SMITH—On Apr 12, near Dumbarton, Mrs. Isabella Mur- 


at Toronto, Mary E. 


Agnes 


Phebe Shenick, aged 88 


OULCUTI—On April 3, at Ezlington, John Oulcott, aged 
59 ye rs, 
MOORE—On April 3, at Toronto, Mrs. Richard Moore, 


AND 
AGNES THOMSON, Soovreno 
E. W. won. Spree 
GEORGE FOX, Violin —" — 
LUDWIG CARS&LL. ’Cello 
H. L. CLARKE, Cornet 
TORONTO BRASS QUARTETIE 
F H. TORRINGCON - - C nductor 
A. 8. VUGT - Accompanist 
Reserved Seats, 50 Cents, 


ay opens to public at Nordheimers’ on Monday morning 
next. : 








E HAVE OPENED UP OUR IM- 


MENSE Stock of Ladies’ Fine Kid Shoes, 
328 YONGE STREET 


“Canada’s High Class Pianofortes.” 


TILEIR 


Unsurpassed Tone 


AND 


Unequalled Yurahility 


HAVE WON FOR THE 


Meson & Risch 
PIANOS 


THEIR ENVIABLE REPUTATION 





Warerooms--32 King Street West 
and 519 Queen Street West 


Hon. G. W. Allan, President 


OVER 600 PUPILS FIRST SEASON 








HORTICULTURAL PAVILION 


Tuesday, April 9 


PEROTTI 
AUS DER OHE 


And a Fine Company of Artists. 





Tickets 50¢., 75c., $1, $1.50, at Nordheimers’. 


ASSOCIATION HALL 





RECITALS 


Saturday Matinee, April 20 





Plan of reserved seats will be opened about a week pre- 
vious to this engagement, and of which due notice will be 





ASSOCIATION HALL) 
Monday Evening, April 8 
GRAND VOCAL RECITAL 


BY MR. AND MRS. GEORGE 


HENSCHEL 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Reserved seats $1.50, $1. Admission 50>. 
Plan of seats open at Nordheimers’ Thursday evening, 
April 4. sn 


REV. JOSEPH COOK 
ASSOCIATION HALL 


Friday Evening, April 12 


«JSUT AGGRESSION IN AMERICA 


Admission 50c. Seats reserved without extra charge. 
Plan opens at Nordheimers’ Thursday morning, April 4. 
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Largest, Best and Most Reliable Business College and 
Shorthand Institution in Canada. Faculty Unsurpassed. 
Special terms for April. Address all communications to 
J. M. Crow y, Manager, corner Yonge and Shuter ¢treets, 
Toronto, Canada, Circulars free. 


50 TEACHERS g Virtually all departments of Musice 
® taught from beginning to graduation, 
including piano, vocal art, or.an, violin, sigh-singing, harmony, 
etc.; alsoelocution, Certificates and Diplomas, 
Tuition, $5 and upwards per term. Both class and private 
instruction. Pupils may enter at any date and are only charged 
sroportionately. Board and room provided. FREE ADe 
YANTAGES: E ementary harmony and viol instruction, 
lectures, concerts, recitals,etc., Calendar giving fu.linformation 
mailed on application. 
There being private schools bearing names somewhat similar, 
it fs particularly requested that ail correspondence for t. 
Conservatory be adcressed 
EDWARD FISHER, Director, 
Cor. Yonge Street and Wilton Ave. TORONTO, 


FOR BUNS, ROLLS, PASTRY, 


Ko 


New Store 


Cakes in Great Variety 


GO TO g t Cc 
© pe wee ‘160 Bay St. 


WEDDING CAKES A SPEC ALTY 
Telephones— Yonge St., 1515; Bay St 577 





Mrs. Scott Siddons’ SOCIETY REGALIAS 


Faney Ball Costumes 
Apt Needle Work and Supplies 


Together with every description of Fancy- 
Work Goods, Stamping, ete. 


Gold & Silver Fringes Laces, Cords, Tassels, ete. | 


W. C. MORRISON’S 


161 King Street West 


EMPLOMENT 


DO YOU WANT TO 


COME TO TORONTO ? 


There are Hundreds of Good Situations 
openfor GENERALSERVANTS, HOUSEMAIDS, 
Cooks, ete. Write for particulars to 


‘NEWS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


561 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
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me sample for nothing, Cutth 
out and send to us with 60 cents 
in postage stamps, a5 & guarantee 
that watch is ordered in good 
faith, which will cover us from 
any loss from express charges 
“and we will send the watch 
to you C. 0. D, subject 


to examinat 

























» you can 
the balance 
#345 and 
take the watch; 
otherwise you 
do not pay 
onecent. If 
you sell or 
cause thesale 
of six (6) of 
thesewatches 
within the 


you one free. 
This is an im- 
ported, jeweled, 
Xpansion balance 
Quick train ‘uove- 
ment, complete with 
a d-ounce Dueber Sil- 
verine open face case 
and guaranteed in every 
respect. We make nomoney 
on this watch it simply he us to sell gold and gold filled 
watches from our mammoth catalogue which is sentfree. Send 
order immediately. This Ad. may never appear again. THE R, 
W. SEARS WATCH COMPANY, 57 & 59 Adelaide St. Ra-t, 
TORONTO, CANADA, We recommend this watch to every reader 
of this advertisement. Mention this paper when «rdering 
Whenever goods are to be sent by mail, cash in full must accom 
any the order, as goods cannot be sent by mail C.0.D, Whenecash 
- full accompanies the order, we send free a fine roll-plated chain, 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 


Cor. Yonge and | 


PANN, TOCSY, APR A) WHERLER & WILSON MANUPACTORING C0. 


Torrington’s Orchestra’ —- 


See the No.9 and No. 12 Sewing 
Machines 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


The light running, high arm and noiseless No. 9 Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, 
| for elegance of design, excel!ence of workmanship, simplicity and durability, and for all 
family purposes, has no equal. 


| We invite inspection »f manufacturers and others, interested in first-class sewing machinery, to our No. 12 and D12 

Machines. Also our Automatic Button-Hole Machine, with automatic cutter combined. Estimates furnished for com- 

plete sewing machine plant for any branch of manufacturing. 
Special sewing machinery of al! kinds supplied to order. 


WHEELER & WILSON MANUF’G 


| PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR ONTARIO—266 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
| GEO. BARRETT, Manager.. 





Needles and attachments for all kinds of work. 


CO. 


| Telephone 277 


FURNITURE 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


Inspect my well-assorted stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


PRICES LOW. ONLY ONE PRICE 
| UPHOLSTERING TO ORDER 


Having a first-class staff of men 1am enabled to give full satisfaction 


| at very reasonable prices. 
| SHOWING A PLEASURE. 


Come and see my new importations. 
438 Yonge Street l. t PIEPER Opposite Carlton St. 


MKEOWN &COMPANY 


NOW 








| ARE SHOWING 


| A large stock of the latest novelties in New Dress Goods, Combination 
| Suitings, Chamberies, Prints, Dress Trimmings, Fancy Braids, 
Buttons, Ladies’ Short Jackets, in Black and Fancy Colors 


46 inch Henrietta Cloth at 85c., worth $1. 


Our 44 inch Henrietta Cloth at 50c., worth 75c, orth 
Black Cashmeres at manufacturers’ prices, 


Plain and Striped goods 10c., 124e., 15c., 174¢. to 30c. TM 1 rices 
25¢., 30c., 35c. and 40c., worth 35c. to 60c. Black Henriettas, all-wool, 50c., 60c., 75c. to $1.25. 
| 20 new shades in Satin Duchesse at 45c., worth $1. A large lot Black Silks and Colored at bank- 
| rupt prices, from 50c. upwards. Ladies’ Jackets in the Box Cloth, black and the new fancy 
colors, from $1.25. 

| 


| 
| 


Our Dressmaking Rooms are under the management of a New York modiste. For style, fit 


and workmanship we cannot be surpassed. Moderate prices. 


| Husband & Co.’s Bankrupt Stock now selling at 65 cents on the Dollar. 


Ladies, come out in the forenzon and secure great bargains in every department. 


M’KEOWN & COMPANY 


182 YONGE STREET 











~HEINTZMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES 


| GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 





} 
| The oldest and most 


| reliable Piano Manu- 
facturers in the Do- 
| minion. 


Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ac- 
sompanies each Piano. 


Their thirty-six years’ 
| record the best guar- 
| antee of the excellence 


of their instruments. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application 





THE MART---BY OLIVER, COATE & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1834) 


‘Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 





‘Extraordinary Grand Display and Highly Attractive Sale 
| BY AUCTION, WITHOUT RESERVE 


67 Cases Japanese Manufactures and 
Art Productions 


COMMENCING TUESDAY, APRIL 9 


At 11 o'clock a.m., and continuing until the whole are disposed of 


Under Instructions from the directors of the Museum of Art Manu- 
| factures KOBE, HIOGO, JAPAN. 


On View Monday, fpril 8. Terms Cash. 


OLIVER, COATE & CO. - Auctioneers 








TORONTO SATURDAY 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Confedcration Life 


ASSOCIATION 
ENDING DECEMBER, 


FOR THE YEAR 31st 1888. 

In presenting the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Association your Directors are glad 
that they can congratulate the policyholders and shareholders on the satisfactory results which 
the Report and Financial Statements shew. They have nothing startling to report, as the con- 
servative principles which have guided the operations of the Company in the past have been 
kept steadily in view, though they have had to contend with the apparent determination of 
many companies to get business at any cost, and in any way, a practice which is having a 


demoralizing effect on both the agents and the public. 


During the year the Board has had under consideration 1,831 applications for a total as- 


surance of $2,780,808 ; of these, 121 for $190,500 were declined. The total new issue for the year, 
including 25 policies for $37,535 revived, was 1,735 for $2,627,843. The total business in force at 
the close of the year was $16,762,937, under 10,896 policies on 9,586 lives. 

The death claims have been favorable. There were 67 deaths, calling for the sum of $112,- 
044.09, including bonus additions. 

The following statement of the death claims for the past eight years, and the receipts for in- 
the same period, will doubtless prove interesting to persons already con- 


terest and rents during 
well worth the consideration of intending insurers - 


nected with the Company, and will be 
INTREST AND 


MGB cccvcccs 


RENT. 
- - $48,229 95 


57,299 7 


DEATH CLAIMS— (NET) 


£40,546 66 


1881 


1882 1882 


51,656 
4,914 75 18085: 
F 1884 


1885 


1883 64,006 
1884 72,889 72 
1885.. . 85,968 78 
1886 - 98,718 51 
112,599 40 
129,672 17 


MS RS 
119,309 02 
112,044 09 


£636,471 48 


18st 
Qe 

1887 1887 
sss 
1888 1 ‘ 


2669,384 27 


These that for the past eight years, the interest and rents actually received 
have an’ ibe death claims and left a balance over of $32,912.79. If, to the foregoing, there be 
added the figures for the previous nine years of the Asscciation’s existence, it will be found that 
the interesfand rents have not only paid the death claims from the outset, but leave a surplus 
of $14,781.04, a resu!t which your Directors believe has never before been attained in the same 
period of time. Such a resuit bears the most emphatic testimony to two things; namely, care- 
fulness in the selection of risks, and the satisfactory character of the Company's investments. 

Your Directors did not think it prudent to enter for the race for new business at any cost, 
being satisfied to secure a fair share on conservative lines, As a result, substantial progress 
has been made, and the Company’s stakes in every way strengthened. In this your Directors 
are convinced they are best carrying out the true principles of a life insurance institution. 
duly attested, submitted herewith, will fully exhibit the Com- 


gures show 


The financial statements, 


pany’s condition. 
Mr. John Langton, who has been a of the Auditors for some years, having felt it neces- 


sary to resign, owing to ill-health, Mr. W. R. Harris was appointed to the vacancy, and with 
Mr. John M. Martin has continued the ain. 
Your Directors are pleased to refer to the continued faithfulness of the agency and office 
staff, in both of which some important changes have taken place. 
All the Directors retire, but are eligible for re election. 
J. K. MACDONALD, 


W. P. HOWLAND, 





Managing Director. 
FINANCIAL 


Receipts 


Net Ledger Assets carried for 
ward from 1857 


Real Estate written down 


5 16 


Mortgages i ig 10,10 sie 
=2,063,840 14 
Dec. 31st, 1888 
Premiums 
Annuities 
Temporary Reduct 


hased 


ions of Prem- 


iums pur by profits 
Cash Value 
cies applied to purchase 


f Surrendered Poli 
tem 


por’y reduc’os 10,248 62 


17 


000 00 


ts 129,672 


Interest and Ren 


Re-Assurance (Sun Life 


$2,718 863 71 


President. 


STATEMENTS, 


Disbursements. 

Expenses .... $116,302 68 

5,499 95 

4,042 3 
8,036 
3,301 
1,420 

374 § 


Reinsurance Premium. 

Annuities. ‘ sé 

Commissions on L oans 

Rents 

Taxes es 

Insurance Superints ndence 
To Pe licyhe ldere— 

or Claims 362 09 

9 850 00 

349 62 


2133 
endowment Claims . 
Surrendered Pol 


Dividends .... 


CMS... ‘ 16 
9,312 72 
39,249 80 

Dividends to Stockholders and Civic 
Tax 

Balance to New 


Temporary Reductions........ 
208,124 23 


12,146 53 


Account 2 364,615 82 


$2,718,863 71 


BALANCE SHEET, 


Mortgages 
Debentures 
Rea! Estate 
Loans on Stocks 


207.459 U3 


and Debentures 30 


Government Stock and Deposit 
s Policies 


Mortgagors 


ans on U ,.mpany 


re Premiums due from 


I 
I 
Furniture 
Loans to Agents, et secured 


Advances for Traveling Agents’ Expenses 


Agents’ Balances 


Sundry ( 


Deferred (half 


ims (Reserve 


Interest due and accrued 


Difference betweer and Market Vaiue De 


AUDITORS’ 


We hereby certify that we have 


31st December, examined 


and have 


financial statements agree with the 


We 
in the 


have also examined the 


Association's vault (excepting the 


par 


4 Af , We 
amounting to 364,04 value) 


th March, 1 


ACTUARY 


I herby certify that I have computed the 
of the 


according to 


the Ar 


lst, 1] 
Mort 


ernment 


Deeember 
of 


\ssociation ¢&£ uf 
Actuaries’ 


the Gov 


the [nstitute 


nadir 
inuities accoriing to 


Assurance 


Toronto, March 111) 

NOTE. 
suffer an impairment of 
applied to this Associa‘ion, 
has 


the 


the Confederation Life 


all liabilities, increasing yearly from $4,237 


holders are getting ninety-five per cent. 
holders receiving only five per cent., 
Million Dollars. 


9 74 | Assurance and Annuity Fund 


7 920 5s 


audi'ed the 


books and 
securities represented in the 


securities lodged 


V slue 
as set 
ility Experience 


Annul 


capital in the earlier years 
Directors take this opportunity of stating that the Capital of | 
never been impaired, 
j 99 at the end of the first year. os | _ ak 
The Directors would also call special attention to the fact that the participating policy (VEO. K. I ROR KY 
of the profits on the participating branch, the share 
in return for the guarantee afforded by the capital, One | 


Liabilities. 

5 00 

Death (accrued)...... wd 3,2 25 

23 19 

Doctors, Directors and Auditors..... 7,936 22 
350 00 


Losses by 
Premiums paid in advance 
Fees 
Rent 
Held to ¢ 

deferred Premiums 
Capit 
Dividend to 3lst December, 1888 
Surplus 178,584 27 


over cost cf collecting outstanding and 
12,205 93 
al Stock paid up 100,000 00 


6,000 00 


) RRO 
$2,555 


,362 86 
EE 


Surplus above all Liabilities S178,584 27 


Capital Stock, paid up as above.... 


Capital Stock, subscribed, not 
ealled in 


Total Surplus Security for Policy- 


holders 


J. K. MACDONALD, 


Managing Director. 


REPORT, 
books of the 
are correct. 

which 
Dominion Government 


Assets, 


with the 


and found them in good order. 


M. Martin, F. C. 
HARRIS, 


JOHN 
Ws Be 


' . 

j Auditors. 
REPORT, 
of the 


forth below. 


and 
Assurances were valued 
per cent, Interest 
Interest. 


Assurance 
The 
lables and 44 


tv Tables and 4 per cent. 


. MACDONALD, Actuary. 


a misstatement which has been specially 


as the Association has enjoyed a surplus over 


100,000 00 | 


900,000 00 | 


$1,178,584 27 | 


Association for the year ending 
the vouchers connected therewith, and the above | 


are safely kept 


‘Vancouver, Victoria 


Annuity obligations | 








Friday, April 12 and 26 and May 


NIGHT. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 

any Jersey Suit in: 

— the window for $1.99, 

ee which are worth from 

¥ $5 to $6. Come and 

see them for yourself: 

. Boys Tweed Suits and 

>Caps and Turbans, in 
all styles and prices. 


Boys’ Clothier 


Cor. Yonge and Queen Sts 


P. JAMIESON, ™* 


Spring and Summer Dresses 
COMBINATIONS, FRENCH DRESS STUFFS, FOULE CLOTHS 


—— 


NOT QUITE THE TINE YET TO WEAR THEM, BUT NONE TOO EARLY TO BUY---The selection 
is yet fresh, the lines unbroken. You will find this season’s novelties the most beautiful that ever crossed the 


Ocean. 

COMBINATIONS OF PLAIN MATERIAL AND FLOWERED—Costumes in this style already made up, and the material as well, both 
plain and figured. All the new colors represented. Nothing newer. Nothing more fashionable. 

THE NEW DIRECTOIRE~Is another of the New Patterns. Self colors with striped border—the plain material in greys, fawns, all the 
new greens, electric, etc., etc. 


DOUBLE-WIDTH FOULE CLOTHS-—-All the new shades, including the Lizard, Moss and Reed Greens, 
Russia Blue, etc., etc. Twenty-seven different shades—45c. a yard. 


ALL: WOOL DE BEIGES—SINGLE AND DOUBLE FOLD—Ali the Fashionab'e Heather Mixtures —all the new 
ayard. Double fold at 50c. 


NEW CASHMERES, HENRIETTA FINISH, COLORED 
a finer quality at 50c. 


PRIESTLY’S BLACK SILK WARP HENRIETTAS-—The finest and most delicate make in the market. 
Ss 


— MOURNING VEILING, WITH CREPE BORDER—A new material ; delicate, rich and effective. 
every day. 


R. WALKER & SONS, King Street East 


Pale Terra Cotta, Elect ric and 


shades. Single fold at 25c. 


D AND BLACK—Ail the same new shades and colors—45 inches wide, 42c. a yard ; 


Other new goods opening 


COLOSSAL 
SALE OF CLOTHING 


Now in Full Blast 


Men's Overcoats 
Boys’ Overcoats 


NOBBY AND NEAT 


Equal in every respect to the finest custom work. Sellin 
as the sale at net wholesale figures. Those in ne 
should certainly call. 


OAK HALL, 


115 to 121 King Street Kast, 


TORONTO. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 


= 


WEETNESS 
URABILITY 


a 
> 
a 
> 
TORONTO TEMPLE or MUSIC, 


J.S.POWLEY & CO. 
68 KING ST. WEST. 


a 
S 
a wa ead D 


Manager. 





MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO'Y 


yy 
HIGH-CLASS PIANOS 


PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


CALLAWAY’S 
POPULAR EXCURSIONS 


TO 


AND ALL 


OREGON | 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY | 
| 
| 


POINTS IN 


“euoy, JO Aqing 
pus sseueulg yonoy, 


Construction and Beauty 
of Finish. 
- elleqasedmAg pus Aseq 


Unequalled in Elegance of 


and CALIFORNIA 


LEAVE 


CANADIAN 
AMERICAN 


AMERICAN PIANOS. ORGANS 


Second-hand Pianos and or on Small a ey or Monthly Pay ments. 


91 AND 93 KING ST. WE ST, TORONTO 


TORONTO ON 


10 and 24 


In the Celebrated Tourist Sleepers 
panied to destination by +pecial courier. 


Each party is accom- 
Full particulars | 


| from any Agent of the Company. | 


[It having recently been asserted that all companies doing a life insurance business | 


| Empress of India, q T, Ry. & Erie hy. TIIE WORLD TYPEWRITER 


ATCHE 


In GOLD, SILVER and FILLED CASE 


| W ites Easily Ga we 40 words rer minute 
at Rock Bottom Prices | 


practical, durable typewriter. It never gets out 
No instruction required, Can be carried in the 
satchel and used on the cars. All professional and busi 

ness men need it. Call and see it, or send for circular, 

mentioning this paper. The Type writer Improve- 
|; ment €o., Boston, Mass, Branch Offices—-7 Adelaide 
St. East, Toronto; 32 Sparks St., Ottawa, ~elling Agents— 
H. Chubb & Co., Bt. John, N. B.; T. W. Ness, 1610 Notre 
Dame §t., Montreal. 


Simple, 

of order 
Societies, Our stew and 
others contemplating excursions ‘this seaxon to Niagara 
| Falls, Buffalo, St. Catharines, Erie Park, etc., come down 
| and get our rates before chartering elaewhere. Early appli 


may Douols, od shes 


Manufacturing Jeweler 


61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street 


cation ensur.s choice of dates. Ay ppl to W. A. GEDDES, | 
38 Yonge St., or to W. H. SMITH, Purser str. Empress of | 


India, 38 Yonge St. 





